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Congress will probably adjourn to-day or, at the latest, 
early next week. The only thing which has delayed the 
closing of the session is the difference which has arisen 
over the proposed grant of money to the World’s Fair. 
The obstruction of this appropriation has not been wise. 
There is no question that the money is needed to make the 
exhibition such as it ought to be for the credit of the 
country. There isno doubt that Congress will grant the 
money in the end; it will have todoso. But through the 
stubbornness of the opponents of the grant Congress has 
been kept in session several weeks after it should have 
adjourned and all business has been delayed. Now that 
the World's Fair appropriation has been settled by a com- 
promise—which, however, does not settle the matter 
finally—the Congressmen are at liberty to go home. 








The Mayor makes the suggestion that the narrow 
streets of Boston, in what is known as the ‘congested’ 
part, be widened by inclading the sidewalk space in the 
roadway and constructing new sidewalks inside the line 
of the buildings on either side, in the torm of arcades. 
The novelty of this suggestion may startle one at first, 
but think of ita minute and its eminent practicability 
will appear. Something must be done to render the 
streets of Boston passable for the immense amount of 
traffic which now clogs them. The use of vehicles may 
be made possible for afew years longer by taking the 
street cars off the surface and running them either over- 
head or underground; but even then there will remain 
the problem of how to accommodate the multitudes that 
go afoot. To-day, inthe busy hours, the sidewalks of 
the down-town streets are crowded almost to the extent 
of a human blockade. Wider streets are a necessity 
which will become imperative in a very few years. Why 
not, then, widen them in the way which shall give relief 
and at the same time preserve as much as possible of the 
interior space of the buildings for business purposes? 
The picturesque effect of arcaded streets will be readily 
recognized. 





Early in the present season, we called attention to the 
prevalence of the ‘tent caterpillar’ in the country about 
Boston and suggested that a general effort should be made 
to exterminate the pest. The Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture has now taken the matter 
in hand, having become convinced of its importance, and 
in conjunction with the State Board of Agriculture it is 
expected that some definite plan of campaign will be 
decided upon. For a number of years, as was stated in 
these columns, this caterpillar has been increasing in 
great numbers in the State, and no means have been 
provided for its destruction. The attention of this 
society has been called to this fact, and it is understood 
that they will take hold of the matter and do all in their 
power to prevent the increase. The society has plenty 
of money, and the general opinion is that it will make 
liberal expenditure in this work. The extermination of 
the tent caterpillar does not present the same difficulties 
as that of the gypsy moth. 





The inroads which the saw-millis making uponthe 
forests which give the mountains of New Hampshire 
their value arouse apprehension among all who look be- 
yond the immediate present. Mr. J. B. Harrison, Secre- 
tary of the Forestry Commission of that state, writes to 
the Boston Transcript setting forth the difficulties of the 
situation. All the forest lands in New Hampshire, he 
says, are private property, and their owners may do as 
they please with them; the legislature cannot interfere 
to forbid the destruction of the trees; and the individual 
owners will not stop because they do not realize the great 
injury they are doing. ‘“‘It appears to me,” writes Mr. 
Harrison, ‘‘that the only plan by which we can reasonably 
hope to accomplish anything vital for the preservation of 
our forests and scenery is that of State ownership of our 
mountain lands. Any considerable or adequate interfer- 


ence by the State with the managment of forests which | 
are private property is out of the question. There is no | 
| provision in our system of government for anything of | 
the kind, and no disposition on the part of the people to— 
attempt the introduction of anything so foreign to our 


usages. So far as I cansee or judge, it is certain that 
while our mountain forests remain private property noth- 
ing effective will be done for their preservation or for 
thelr rational management.” This is what it must come 
to; and while it will cost a great deal of money, it will be 
worth all that it costs. 





The story of the sinking of Mr. Vanderbilt’s yacht 
Alva has been completed by the official investigation of 
the accident by the United States Inspectors of Steam 
Vessels. It appears by this investigation that the 
Dimock, the steamer which collided with the Alva, was 
running with even extraordinary caution through the fog, 
and that the accident was due mainly to the risk taken 
by the Alva’s master in anchoring in the path of vessels 
and by an insuflicient use of fog signals on the yacht. 
This, indeed, has been the opinion from the first. The 
steamship lines from Boston are noted for the care and 
caution with which they are run and the high standard 
of seamanship of their commanders and officers; and in 
none is this more conspicuous than in the case of the 
Metropolitan Steamship Company. The chief interest 
attaching to this accident is found in the fact that the 
Alva was the largest and most sumptuously fitted pleas- 
ure yacht in this country, if not in the world. 





The celebration of the Columbus year has begun on 
the other side of the Atlautic. August 3, 1492, Columbus 
set sail from Palos with his little fleet of three vessels on 
the voyage which was to change the history of the world. 
On Wednesday, the four-hundredth anniversary of this 
event, there were festivities of an Imposing sort at 
Palos. The Spanish squadron, with vessels of other 
nations, formed in line down the harbor and saluted with 
guns and with cheers the little craft, built in exact imita- 
tion of the Santa Maria, the caravel in which Columbus 
sailed, as it passed out to sea at the very hour of the 
departure four hundred years ago. It was a realistic 
ceremony and an imposing one. The convent of La 
R&bida was decked with the flags of all the nations of the 
American continent and the cable carried messages of 
greeting between Palos and Washington. The caravel 
will sale for Havana in January, without escort, and is 
expected to arrive in this country in March. 





The strange incident of the poisoning of a number of 
people, several fatally, who ate dinner together at a 
tavern at Salisbury beach has not yet been fully explained. 
It has been found that the poison was arsenic, and that 
it was taken in the food served at the dinner. But 
whether the food was poisoned by accident or with crimi- 
nal intent does not yet clearly appear. Of more general 
interest in this connection, however, is the fact that the 
first explanation given of the poisoning was to refer it 
to the unsanitary condition of the beach; and this was 
accepted as reasonable and, indeed, to be expected. The 
truth is that there are very few, if any, of our sea- 
beaches, where ‘cottages’ have been put up in apy con- 
siderable number or where ‘beach-houses’ abound, whose 
summer residents pay any attention to sanitation. [It is 
usually by good luck alone that a season passes without 
alocal epidemic; and if the season were only a little 
longer, many of these places would become uninhab- 
itable through the accumulation of disease-breeding 
matter and the fouling of the water-supply. This con- 
dition of beach resorts needs immediate attention at 
other places than Salisbury. 





The capacities of the bicycle for speed are just be- 
ginning to be understood. On Hampden Park, Spring- 
field, a mile was covered in 2 minutes 11 seconds by one 
of the riders in the races of Wednesday, and it is con- 
fidently expected that this record will be surpassed be- 
fore the season is over. This time is but little greater 
than that of the fastest mile trotting record; it is equal 
to that which the ord‘nary railroad train makes. The 
importance of this demonstration of the speed attainable 





with these machines is foundin the fact, not that they 
can be made to go so fast, but that such rapid travelling is 
possible with a class of machines which have value for 
general use in ordinary avocations. The evolution of 
the bicycle is one of the most interesting incidents in 
the development of this age of rapidity. 
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Aua. 6. ‘The brain and the stomach are one organ. 
We name one end brain and the other end stomach.” —The 
younger Abernethy. 

Ava. 7. ‘My boy John plays well, but he loses his 
money all the same.”—French Proverb. 

Ava. 8. Uncle George’s rule: 
know what to do, be sure you don’t do you don’t know 
what.”’ 


AuG. 9. 


‘When you don’t 


For handling a bore: ‘‘Doall the talking your- 


self.” 

Ava. 10. ‘*Trust your memory and your memory will 
pay you.” 

Ava. ll. ‘The best crop a mancan raise is a good 


crop of society.".—A logger to James Russell Lowell, 
‘Fireside Travels.’ 
Ava. 12. 
«And what are words? How little these 
The silence of the soul express!” 
—Lord Lytton. 


THE COST OF A LABOR STRIKE. 





Fire, flood and shipwreck are not the only methods of 
destruction of property. The stoppage of production is 
quite as effective as either of these, almost as speedy and 
quite as costly. For, in a world that lives by work, 
property which would be created if work went on as | 
usual is as surely destroyed when work is stopped as if it | 
had been produced and burned up or thrown into the sea. | 
The idle producers keep on consuming, and when they | 
begin to work again they find the world poorer by just so | 
much as they might have produced, and 
poorer by so much as they have used from thelr savings 
in meeting the cost of living. It is even worse than this; | 
for our industries in these days of specialization are 30 | 
dependent upon each other that, when one of them stops, | 
others which use their products must either stop also or | 
go more slowly, and the loss in the products of labor 
stretches out far and spreads out widely. 

The great lock-out at the Homestead steel works in 
Penisylvania took place on the second day of July. 
Nearly four thousand workmen ceased work on that day 
and the mills and furnaces were shut down. Figures are 
now given showing approximately how much has been 
lost by this stoppage. There is, first, the loss by the men 
in wages, which is set at $150,000 for the month. The 
company has spent as much as this in the endeavor to get 
more men to take their places, and by the idleness of the 
mills $100,000 is the estimated loss. No account is taken 
of the expense of hiring Pinkertons, but the state of 
Pennsylvania will have a bill of about $320,000 to pay for 
the services of the militia. Add to this the loss in wages 
and in products by the ‘sympathetic’ strike of the work- 
men at Beaver Falls, Duquesne and Pittsburg, and the 
sum will reach one million dollars. 

All this has been sacrificed without suffering or 
destitution among the workmen. Many of them had 
money laid by, on which they have drawn for the support 
of their families during this period of idleness. Others 
who might have felt the pinch of want have been cared 
for by assistance from the treasury of the Amalgamated 
Association. There has been nothing like starvation or 
misery; only a deliberate scattering of a million dollars 
which would have been saved if there had been no inter- 
ruption of the industry at Homestead. In this calcula- 
tion account is not made, of course, of the loss of life 
and the bodily injury sustained in the riot with the Pink- 
ertons; nor is any estimate made of the indirect loss sus- 
tained in other industries dependent upon the product of 
the Homestead works for their material. It is a clear 
and clean million chargeable directly to the Homestead 
lock-out. 

There is another great strike still in progress, 
although begun so long ago and conducted with so little 
disturbance that people generally have lost sight of it. 
This is the strike of the granite workers. It began on 
the first of May, the cause being a difference between the 
workmen’s Union and the Manufacturers’ Association as 
to the date on which the new scale of wages should go 
jnto effect. The quarries were closed to about 2000 
paving-block cutters, May 2. On the 16th of the month, 
10,000 granite cutters and 5000 quarrymen were locked 
out, and with the stoppage of this labor about 5000 
blacksmiths, derrick-men and others were added to the 
army of idlers. Then the workmen in stone industries in 
the large cities began to take an active interest in the 
fight, and the pavers of New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Albany and other cities refused to 
handle any blocks from the locked-out quarries. So it 
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alecture in Music Hall in this city, in which he set 
forth his theory regarding the ‘Day of Judgment’ and 
explained some of the fanciful calculations by which he 
has fixed the present year as the date of the beginning of 
tribulation for the world. Stated concisely, Lieut. Tot- 
ten’s theory is that the ‘period of grace’ expired on the 
29th of March, following the conjunction of Ju- 
piter with the sanand with the moon, and that the 
‘period of settlement or judgment’ then began. The 
basis of this theory isa strange and ingenions combi- 
nation of astrological fancies, Hindu myths and Hebrew 
prophecies. 


graduate of the Military Academy a; West Point), and 
to one who has held for some years the position of mili- 


yet taken his prognostications very seriously. 

Lieut. Totten, however, feels it necessary to sustain 
his character as a prophet, or an interpreter of prophecy ; 
and to this end he is now engaged in demonstrating that 
the evil times, which he declared to begin March 29, did 
indeed begin on that day, and that the world is now suf- 
fering the ‘judgment’ which he predicted. It is not un- 
interesting to see how he undertakes to show this, as he 
does in several interviews published in the New Haven 
Register. ‘‘The best way,” he says, ‘‘for the individual 
to demonstrate thisto his own satisfaction, is to mark 
the uncanny events recorded in his daily newspaper for a 





went on, until the number of workmen thrown out of 


single month. They range through all classes of phenom- 


Lieut. Totten has made it all clear to him- 
self in several books which he has written on the sub- | 
ject; but although he has such claim to consideration as | 
belongs to a man of education and intelligence (he is a 


tary instructor at Yale University, the world has not | 
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work, or voluntarily giving up their work, on account of | ena, moral quite as well as physical, and the naw 
this movement, rose to 50,000. seems to have long ago exhausted its yocg , ss age 

This has been the situation for three months, and|of this unusual and astonishing character. 1 ;, 5 
there is yet no sign of yielding. It has cost the work- | ally admitted that the frequency of disa t o = ~ nO Gener 
men’s Unions more than $300,000 in money paid out from | pheric causes is pot to be explained by 4, Piao 
their treasuries in assistance and other expenses. It has | modern news-gathering; and I ma ae 
cost the individual workmen, on a rough estimate, | eral and astonishing weather rec, it ay pa, 8 
$5,000,000 in wages which they might have earned. It] must have a superterrestrial origin 
has imposed a loss, which cannot even be guessed at, He then goes on to give a summary 
upon persons who have no possible connection with the| or troublesome events of the west es 
trouble, in the delay and stoppage of many building oper- | formidable list. It was the we k fo + P 
ations in which granite is used, all over the country, from | St. Johns fire, and he starts with ¢ at on Sunday 
New York to Chicago. It has caused very serious loss to | same day came the news of Etn a's 
the members of the Manufacturers’ Association, whose | blowing up of dynamite mills in § 
quarries are rendered unproductive. Monday’s paper there was mor wa z 

If such loss andinjury as accompany one of these| National Guard ordered to Ho 
great strikes were to fallupon a community through | Astrakhan, and several fires as = 
what we call accident, it would excite the pity of the | Etna, more about Homest ad and ( 
whole country. Appeals for aid would be made and nesday, Etna aud the labor troubles 
would be generously answered. It would be considered} Etna and the cholera; Friday, morn 
a calamity in which all had asbare and for whose relief | train robbery; Saturday, Etna, H 
all should lendahand. Yet when, by the stoppage of in- | in Europe and a trivial ‘scare’ about 
dustry through a quarrel between employers and work- | York. 
men, such disaster is produced, outsiders either look on “That,” said Lieut. Totten 3 
with indifference and say, Let them fight it out! or take| dreadful record.” But is itso unusua 
sides in talk with one party or the other. It is not held to alyzed, the record of disaster and a 
be the business of the public; although, as we see it, it] {is seen to be, in its main features 
is the public which suffers as well as the individual. tinued’ story. The eruption of Etna 

Still, it is the business of the public. It is as properly | the week; so does the cholera s 
& subject for legislation as any other which concerns the | goes the labor trouble in Pennsylvania " 
well-being of society. A law making arbitration com- | to the end of the year and mak 
pulsory in all disputes between the employers of labor | and strike an average, each of thes 
and their workmen would be as logical, as just and as | as one instead of half a dozen. S ; 
fully in harmony with the system of society as any in the spective. When close at hand ° 
statute books. Indeed, compulsory arbitration is already | even a little distance the light shines a 
established in our system and has been recognized there Moreover, the ‘facility of moder: 9 . 
for many generations. If the owners of adjoining pieces | which Lieut. Totten refers, accounts ° 
of land differ as to the line on which the dividing fence shall | more than he admits. Were it not f 
run, or whether there shall be any fence at all, they are | tion and publication of news from the entir 
| not to fight it out alone. One does not put up a fence literally the entire world—and_ the ’ 
where the other forbids, nor do they build and tear down | details of events, Lieut. Totten’s list of ‘uncat 
aud quarrel. For the law provides.an arbitrator, the fence- ings’ would not be one-tenth as long. | 
viewer, and makes it obligatory upon the neighbors, who | be impossible to make up a weekly list. Th 
find themselves at variance, to submit their dispute to | world has grown bigger wthin the pas 
| his arbitratton and abide by his decision. its inhabitants have been brought : 

What greater right would be invaded by alawcom- | the two hemispheres are now veig! 
pelling employers and workmen to submit their differen- hourly conference and chat over each g 
ces to arbitration in like manner? Even now we assume | affairs of each are discussed at the breakfast tables 
to say how many hours women and children shall be em- | others over the morning paper. L 
ployed each week ia factories; and it would be difficult to | put for the enterprise of the New Haven Register, ag 
find a more direct recognition of the principle that pri-| peyer have had the chance to mak: 
vate right is a concern of the public. Even now we limit | jpferences frum the news of the day 
the height to which a man shall build his house and pre- It is because we see and know 
scribe the materials and the method of construction if he | on in the world that these ‘uncanny ha; g 
wishes to build within a certain space in the city; and | numerous. We have not come u} W 
public officers are appointed to s7e that no one disregards | put balance the good against the e\ Natur 
these restrictions. rising up in warfare against mankind ar 

There may be greater practical difficulties in the way | themselves revolting against nature. So far 
of establishing compulsory arbitration between workmen history, each generation has come int 
and employers, but that is only a matter of detail and ar- | was rather better, on the whole, than W 
rangement; the principle is recognized already. And, in | fathers; and, in spite of Lieut. Totten, w 

view of the enormous waste and loss which accompany | jjeve. that jthe tide turned with a rus 
the operation of the present system—or lack of system— | gjrection on the 29th of March wh ‘ 
why is it not the duty of the whole people to take this morning star in the longitude of Jerusa 
matter in hand? 
FREDERICK E. GOopRICH. a ee 
_ THE ANTI-PINKERTON § 
EVIL TIMES. pines 
———_—_—_. A sentiment is a thought or an « 
In March last, Lieut. Charles A. L. Totten delivered 
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sort should be had to extraneous force. 


a fact that such a statement is notoriously 


[sit not a fact that in the best-governed commun- 

there are innumerable instances where the executive 

rking through a variety of formal channels, 

aDpot come to my defence of the individual immediately, 

ndeed, for a considerable time? Is it not for 

eason an self-defence, extending even to the 

f an assailant of liberty and life, is justified 

ghout the civilized world? Does any one doubt the 

"ghtof aman whose property is being taken by force 

assault iaim and even, in extreme cases, kill the 

er: Further, is it denied that, if a man suspects 

$s house is about to be invaded by burglars, he 

mj & watchman, or two watchmen, or a dozen 

r that he may,if he deem it necessary, 

4 them with weapons, not that they may harm 

nding citizens but that they may repel invaders? Is 

y to be injured in such a case except persons 
essly employed? 


# 


e really any difference between a case of this 
tof employing the Pinkerton men? And has 





é re ever been, barring, of course, extreme accidental ex- 


stance j 


in which combinations of workmen 
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ENGLAND AND. FRANCE. 


BY EDWARD E£. HALE. 
iV. 
THE LAKE COUNTRY. 


Keswick, July 12, 1892. 

I broke into life, I may say, as a mountaineer. For 
I was but nineteen years old when I was attached to the 
| official survey of the geology of New Hampshire, under 
Dr. Charles T. Jackson. Iam, therefore, not indeed the 
Columbus, but a sort of Vespucius in that group of | 
great discoverers who revealed to the world Bethlehem 
and Conway. These are not the Bethlehem and Conway 
of the older half of the world, but those now known to 
American mountaineers as among the prettier inhabited 
valleys of the White Mountains. 

I say all this to our readers, that they may under- 
stand that itis not inthe capacity of poet, so much as 
it is in that of mountain-climber—not to say mountain 
expert—that I write on North Wales and the lakes and 
mountains of this beautiful region. The poets of our 
staff are diligently doing their duty at home, for the 
weekly entertainment of their readers. They must wait 
another summer before they are turned in on the 
delights of Skiddaw, Saddleback and Helvellyn. 

In giving instructions to babes and neophytes as to 
the White Mountains, I have generally told them that the 
simplest and best route is that of agreat letter M. Of 
this the western line goes up the valley of the Merrimac 
and Pemigewassett; thence one turns downward, to the 
South, and passes Fabyan’s, the Crawford Notch, and 
comes out at Conway; thence he goes North again 
through what we used to call the Pinkham Notch to the 
Grand Trunk Railway; and thence down, by the last 
stroke of the M, to his home, wherever that may be. 
But note, this description only refers tothe lines one 
would draw in writing. The experienced traveller 
in those valleys begins at the right and comes out on 
the western side. 

Appalachians and other sensible people are familiar 
with this general instruction. I refer to it here only to 
say that, roughly speaking, a similar instruction would 
answer here. That is to say, Wellswater on the East 
and Crummockwater on the West, with the valley of 
Derwentwater and that of Thirlmere and Windermere 
between, divide the twenty miles square figured on the 
map of the Lake Country in much the same way. And 
that would be a pleasant excursion, on horse or on foot, 
which should give any one the right to say that he had 
seen all these valleys. 

Our simple route at this time has only shown to us 
Derwentwater, Thirlmere and its valley, and Winder- 
mere and its valley. Thirlmere will be enlarged three or 
four fold by the great enterprise by which the city of 
Manchester draws its water from this source. The roads 
have been carried to a higher level, the inhabitants of the 
lower grounds will soon remove, and with the completion of 
the great dam Thirlmere will begin to rise and flowa 
much larger area than now. I should not think that this 
would injure—it could not improve—the matchless beauty 
of the scenery. 

I date this letter at Keswick, Southey’s old home, 
hard by Derwentwater. The Hotel is perfect and has 
been flying the American colors all day in honor of our 
party and the other American parties which are here. 


| this before, so much the better forhim. ‘A thing of | planted for growth, even for ornament. 
| beauty is a joy forever,” and he can here sad vow recall | due to the fact that these people are tenants and have to 





WINDERMERE TO KESWICK. 


The ride from Windermere to Grasmere, end then to 
Keswick, passing Ambleside first and later still the Thirl- 
mere valley, is certainly one of the exceptionally beauti- 
| ful bits of travel in the world. The mountains, as it is 
fair to call such high hills, are close at hand; very 
| steep, rugged and rocky, not wooded, but clothed in 
patches of bright green, which I suppose are Pteris aqui- 
lina. To sum up once for all the flowers of two or three 
days, and to show our readers how many old favorites are 
found, here is a list: Our little wake-robin,or cranesbill; 
our smaller geranium, our wild pink; Scrophularia 
nodosa; that pretty little thyme (Serphillum?) which 
jis introduced with us; Huphrasia officinalis, which 
|we have at Grand Menan. We have seen fox-glove 
| both whiteand purple, the dear little Scotch heather, 
| a glorified ragged-robin which we do not have wild, 
honeysuckles everywhere on the walls, potentillas, butter- 
cups, clover and hawkweed as with us. 

Every carriage stops ata dear little church at Wy- 
theburn, which is opened without berger or catalogue 
seller, for any serious-minded person to enter. There 
was a pathos about it just at this moment, because the 
Vicar had died a few days before, and the official no- 
tices were posted re‘ating to the cholce of his suc- 
cessor. 

KESWICK. 

Keswick is a town crowded together in the funny 
way in which country towns are crowded together here. 
But the Royal Hotel, which is connected with the rail- 
way station by an elegant glass-roofed corridor alive 
with plants in bloom, is out of town enough to be se- 
questered and charming. The grounds are in perfect 
order, way downto the brawling Greta which Southey 
has made famous. His ugly, comfortable looking home 
is just out of the town. From the hotel windows you 
have views of the mountains, which in your sketch- 
book look as well as if you had climbed precipices to 
take them, and confirm S. H.’s view of composition, 
before referred to, viz.: that the comfort of the artist’s 
seat is to be considered. 

There is a Druid’s circle to see, on a lonely bill. You 
may ascend Skiddaw, on horseback; you may go up St. 
John’s Valley to the enchanted castle of the Bride of 
Triermain, or you may go round Derwentwater. This 
last excursion gives you some of the finest views down 
or up the valley of that lake. Indeed, they are bounded 
on the south by the same Helm’s crag which Wordsworth 
and his neighbors saw and seeon the north. There is 
still some lead mining on the banks of Derwentwater. 

The mountains rise so steeply from these iakes as to 
give you an impression of much greater height than 
they really have. And everything combines to give 
them beauty. The blue haze of the English air ‘lends 
itself to the picturesque.” 

The ascent of Skiddaw is a charming ride, and for an 
equestrian perfectly easy. One of our friends who tried 
it speaks of a most glorious view. The great grassy 
slopes, spotted with sheep, were as beautiful as the dis- 
tant views of the mountains all around the horizon. 
They mount you well at the Keswick Hotel, so that 
nothing is wanting for a charming day. 

Keswick would be an excellent centre for excursions 
for many weeks, not to say for many years. It is mid- 
way in the region called the ‘Lake Region’, between east 


and west; it is south of Skiddaw and northwest of 
Helvellyn. 

As between our mountain scenery and this, one or 
two points of difference are to be noted, which affect 
comparisons. First, and more important than you would 
think at first, you hardly ever see any fallen wood. There 
is scarcely a moss-grown log under the trees. There is 
no stick lodged bet ween two or three rocks in the bed of a 
cascade. I have seen no saw-mills; there must be some 
somewhere, but there are none in these places which one, 
so to speak, preserves for the picturesque. For five 
hundred years, more or less, wood has been too valuable 
to be left to rot or to float away. To an Appalachian, 
used to our waste of wood, all this affects details at every 
moment. I do not think there is any professional 
forestry here. But there is a general law, by which no 
wood is left anywhere, unless it is still alive. 








Something—I hardly know what—brings about an 


| ence of Lodore, implying that Southey sends people out of | |absolute neatness, almost always prettiness, about the 


In a quarter of a mile in 


For you and me, and people who | Brookline, you cvuld count fifty houses from which 


every blade of grass has been scratched away, by hens or 
world this is, it is well worth our time to leave the car- | |the toes of children, and where there is no green thing 


Here I have yet to see the 
first cottage by the side of which there is not something 


Is this, possibly, 


keep the places in such order as shall please the owner? 
, higher than what 


| there a quaint wooden bridge for him to stand upon? | | rules with us, as to the obligation of a tenant in such 


| affairs? Something, I know not what, makes the cottage 
in the foreground much more attractive than the chances 
of life give us, even when, as often happens, a like vol- 


: venif in the wrong, as occasionally they are, | A man without legs might enjoy the mountains here, 
4 € been interfer d with by these agents unless commit- | from the windows of our sitting-room, so that he should 
g unlaw ‘ssauits ON persons or property? If the | be glad he hascome. And to a traveller the whole seems 
. ‘s seem to be implied, are not the bitterness and | as if it had been set in order for his personal gratifica- 
ae this mode of protection uncalled fur and | tion. Large and jolly parties of tourists—some on foot, 
a | some on bicycles, sometimes on horseback, but more often 
. vill be n that I have used the interrogative form | on the tops of coaches, which follow all the most attrac 
g AsI said at the beginning, this paper is | tive routes. The order of history is fally reversed. The 
| y rather than of argument, or especially of | inside of a coach is filled with baggage and the people sit 
=“D&LIC Statemer rol i i 
atement. I would like to be set right. where the trunks used to go. I hope the trunks like it as 
: Grorcr M. Srrerx. | Well as the people certainly do. 
LODORE. 
: society papers are to be beliey yery is | i 
ates ge a e Deller ed, everybody is The guide-books speak with a sort of callous indiffer- 
te he ‘weir shades are in a healthy condition | 
Whenever a bargain sale j > i 
singular sight, those say who rasan Aagiqques Itisa | their way by compelling them to leave the high-road to |environs of every cottage, absolutely without exception, 
: Feel emantcn seen it, to behold the | a, it. Buttbis is the fashion of the gentlemen who | Which we are not used to. 
cache. ‘Oppers that crowd the sidewalks before | ‘ | 
: s that aftvertlons o: write guide-books. 
ohew me specious bargains. They are 
ind at Cin epnding of tT come here to bein the open air and see how beautiful a 
ioic.: ng o € doors in the morning, they | 
“so Spparently increase ag hour: 
5 S they peck ‘tls @ cae ped tenae the | riage, to pass the little gate and walk in and up to the | Planted by the hand of man. 
. # am ‘ ug ra suffering 
ine dass tow mas r cascade. If one has seen cascades a 
aeyghe iw kers after goods going at half | — a thing of | 
ial comfort is no consideration, there 
s Present to go ‘bargaining. 
7 ‘nate 8. | the memory of all of them. Was one under a hemlock | 
a i ae he 
Dida oes : le from th i Is there some general understa 
Retting their ner: iy fond parents are strenuous about dado gelling ise oe on? | ono 
; the chee...’ © bed at sundown every 
yo cherubs invariab) by aan y night, when | wa. one high up in Carter’s notch, where he was perhaps | 
- and begin the mar, eir sleep out at four a. M., the di i 
het eons — nal gambols that murder sleep for oon aa | 
© gauge the «1 yan ingenious parent should be able Bye ty carpeahnnter ty Bp | 
je & “aUge the sleeping All shut to the godless men :— 
“ of Joy ana » se “apacity of their little wellsprings | : 





“* their ebullition at such untimely hours. 





Had never naiad such 4 bath 
Nor dryad such a fane.”’ 


canic rock or similarity of botany makes the back-ground 
remind one here of his home. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 
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A SERVIAN SONG. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


‘*Mother, a dear little iad 
Alone through the night is creeping: 
He has lost his way, and is sad; 
I hear him bitterly weeping. 
I know he is coming to me: 
Go tothe door and see.” 


‘‘Daughter, woman’s undoing 


Is to 


be won without wooing. 


When she meets her lover half-way, 
He holds her favor light 

As the cup he drains by day, 
Or the lamp he burns at night.” 


‘*Mother, no more, 
But open the door: 
I have his heart, he mine; 


He 


must be housed and fed: 


1 will give him kisses for wine, 
And my eyes shall light him to bed!” 





DICK IN POLITICS. 


A Social Study. 


BY MATTHEW LOCK. 


Dick Harvey and I were ‘raised’ in 


England town. 
separable companions. 


Our politics were glowingly theoretical. 


politics we knew nothing. 


a 


Century. 


quiet New 


As boys and young men we were in- 
Together we planned our life 
work, which was to be nothing less than the regenera- 
tion of our country. 


Of practical 


Neither of us had wealth, 
expectations, or influence; but we had pluck, and a 
boundless confidence that we were ordained by heaven 
for the work. 


Until the time sbould ripen for us to enter on our 


career, it was necessary that we 
selves. 


man politically. 


the logs in the river. 
along the bank of the river. 
cedar blocks, shading away into sand and sawdust in 
The surface of the river was 
covered with pine and hemlock logs which had been 
‘sorted’ at the boom and were on their way to the mills. 
The town was enclosed by sand-hills on which grew 
stunted oaks and pines, while the streets were treeless. 
After this, my first glimpse of Marinet, I returned to 


the outskirts of the town. 


I also arose. 


the hotel for breakfast. 


At about ten o'clock I again started out, this time to 
‘*He won't be at home at this hour,” said 
the hotel clerk, ‘‘but most any one on the street can tell 


hunt up Dick. 


you where to find him.” 


But I asked half a dozen womer and children for Mr. 
Harvey, tono purpose. They looked at me, curiously or 
stolidly, shook their heads, or answered in some for- 
None of them seemed ever to have heard of 

In my perplexity I involuntarily ejaculated : 
seems to be 


eign lingo. 
Mr. Harvey. 
“Well, for 


a prominent citizen, Dick 


utterly unknown in his own town.” 


“Is it Dick Harvey ye mane?” cried a young Irish- 
woman—and her brogue, the nearest to English that I 


should support our- 
Therefore ! became a clerk in a corner grocery, 
while Dick went West to grow up with the country. 
We corresponded—regularly, at first—and 
glowing accounts of the new country and the opportuni- 
ties it afforded for our new work of ‘political regenera- 
tion.’ 

Years passed. 


Dick wrote 


I became a successful merchant, retir- 
ing at fifty upon a modest competence; while Dick was a 
rich mill-owner in a new city, and report said a rising 
He had never found time to visit the 
old town of our birth, but had often urged me to make 
him 4 visit, which I did inthe Fall of 1890. 
notified him as to the probable date of my arrival, so 
that when I stepped off the cars at Marinet, 
of Monigahn, it was asa stranger ina strange land, I 
took the ‘bus’ to the so-called first-class hotel, and re- 
tired for the night. 

After what seemed but a nap, I was awakened bya 
most unearthly din; steam-whistles of every pitch seem- 
ed to have united inan effort to raise the dead. 
uproar continued for what seemed to a tired man like a 
half hour; in reality it was but three minutes. 
followed a silence more awful by contrast than the 
previous din; then the whistles united for another round, 
At last silence reigned; the dead had evidently come 
But the summons was not for me, 
but for the little army of laborers in the numerous mills 
and factories. 

Further sleep beivg out of the question, I dressed 
quickly and went out to catch a glimpse of the just 
awakened city. 

The streets were already filled with workingmen, 
in light clothing, carrying tin dinner pails. 
confused murmur of conversation 
languages, but few were the words in English. 

My attention was drawn, forcibly, to the side walks. 
They were of pine plank, deeply indented by the great 
spike-like steel pegs of the boots of the men who ‘run’ 
The principal street wandered 
The pavement was of 


in the state 


There was a 
in many different 


I had not 


The 


Then 
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avev 
had heard on the street that morning, sounded sweet in a 


my ears—*‘Sure, ivery-body knows Dick Harvey.” 

“O, Dick Harvey!” said another. ‘He’s at the 
bank.” 

The bank was on the corner of Pine and River 
streets, in the only large block in the city. I went to the 
Bank and asked for Dick. I was shown into the 
Directors’ room, where I found my old friend alone. He 
was surprised and delighted to see me. Naturally we 
conversed for au hoar on old times and home matters. 8. Onur ¢ 
At last I said, thinking of our old idea about regener- me = the Supreme Court wh thank pe 
ating the wasld : nocks the bottom out of more than half the lew: 

“Well, Dick—how’s politics?” ee ra noel 

‘*What politics do you mean, Tom?” he asked. won” Dick,” I interrupted, “wh t are mow , bh 

“Oh, politics in general; national politics, local ‘‘Moss-backs,” answered Dick. © spit 
politics. I like to talk about such matters still, andam ont here, who get out pine log ri ' 
as much interested inthe growth of Republican ideas vacations in the seiner. sae tl ° ; phos. naps 
and institutions as when we felt that we were destined pusiness so thoroughly that me a7 ' 
to be the political saviors of the country.” backs in ridges.” ¢ 5 OD their ~ 

“Oh, you are,” said Dick, with a laugh that I did not “What party sends euch me st a 

se * Ca en ~ ¢ ; 
quite like. ‘‘Well, you’ve struck the right place for in- ¢) make your laws, Dick?’ ° s pee 
formation. I shall have the pleasure of giving youa “Our party, of ities ihe tn ch, g 
lesson in practical politics; something we knew nothing oyr man.” ve ai llas » s ' s 
about in those old days. I shouldn’t wonder if it would ‘It’s a shame, Dick,” said I, a bit ano: ai 
prove your first lesson. Take this place 1n illustration. I can say.” =e 
This isa free and glorious American city with a popula- “Is it any worse than itisin New 
tion of, say, 15,000 souls—according to the census and Phia, Tom? Politics grow queerer eve) 
the popular way of putting it. About the soulsI have Country, as our population gets ' a the zs 
my doubts, and when it is a question of voters we don’t Started in this thing I meant to 
trust to the census. The majority of these people don’t Country. But step by step I have g 
know whether this country is a republic or an auto- just as lief buy a Pollock’s vote wit 
cracy. We have 7000 Pollocks, 2000 Scandinavians, a “rink a glassof water. If I don’t d ther fi 
few Germans, and 5000 who may be called Americans. Will. That’s about the size of it. Honesty. fal 
But these, mark you, include Canadians, Englishmen, and !0g, principle, have no more to do wit ny , 
a few decent Irishmen. They are considered Americans, here, than has the mewing of a cat; nor as y ' 
for one reason among others, because they use the 80me of these new American citizens really by exert 
English language. What do you think, so far?” perstitious regard for the mewing of a cat.’ 

“It’s different from what it is in our quiet New **What are we coming to, Dick?” a 
England town,” said I; ‘but goon. It’s very interest- ‘‘Can’t say, Tom; and don’t worry over It, eithe - 
ing.” Haven't time. I’m thinking how to keep our part ~ 

“Very,” said Bob, dryly; “but it mixes up local, top—that’s the main thing. Low way of kit 
ideal, practical, and every other kind of politics ina Tom, but it can’t be helped. You thi miley , 
terrible manner. It twists them a'l out of shape. You specimen; he’s the best in the lot.” des 
never know what to expect. The thing least expected ‘*You don’t mean to say that you hav 
is the thing most likely to happen. Ip areal American Dick. That seems impossible.” 
city you can figure a bit and come to some conclusions; ‘Well, now, listen while I recite a 
but here you might figure till dooms-day, and the figures hasn’ta grain of fiction in it Perhaps you w ag 
would lie, every time, or make you lie, which is the idea from it of what we mean by pract cal | ‘ ' a 
same thing.” here. Our sheriff is a German, not over moral. His de 

‘But, Dick,” said I, ‘‘you have a glorious work to do. uty is just as much German but not so much moral (er _ 
It’s what we used to talk about and dream of in those prosecuting attorney is a notorious drunkard wi tw 
old days when we were sure we had a mission. Think quenter of places not eyen to be mentioned. (ur County am 
of it! To educate these people, instil into their minds Clerk is a Scandinavian, who wormed himself into office cag 
our ideas, make them over into real Americans!” | by tricks and devices that puzzle me, old politician as! 

‘Rot, Tom; infernal rot. It’s well enough for you am. It’s wonderful how these men learn to manage tt 
to talk that way; but you have no idea of the thickness ropes and pull the wires. One of our justices of the : 
of their skulls. The only way you can get an idea into peace wasa shoe-maker up to the day of his election a 
the heads of these fellows is by way of the stomach, and | They called him Shoe-string Bill. He knew no more of ps 
then it must be washed down with beer or whiskey.” law when we elected him to office than this tabi 

‘Strange kind of beings you have to deal with,” I, does he now. Yet we placed the re 
said, somewhat incredulously. ‘of our people in his hands. Of course he thinks be “ae 

‘It’s well enough for you who live in areal Ameri- knows more law than any Justice on the Supreme Beocs : 
can town to sit back at your ease and speculate, philoso-| Our second justice isa barber who adorns both profes : 
phize, theorize,” said Dick ; ‘‘but we have here an almost | sions at once—laws and lathers at the same stand I a a 
indigestible mass to deal with. We have to humor these | third justice was a peanut-stand man, soaked in whisk" e M 
fellows, coddle them, pretend we think the world of all the time. He believes that the fines he imposes ® 
them, while all the time, in our hearts, we curse them | intended for his own pocket, and that has aut 
and wish they had stayed at home to rot there—if to divorce people.— You smile, To t Tam in dead 
people who seem to thrive on filth can rot.” }earnest. He actually wrote.out a divorce fora Pollock 

‘*You are excited, Dick.” couple he had previously married. He can write phy 

‘“‘So would you be if you knew who and what the ‘*Why did you select such a man, l)'ck whe 
men are who hold the positions of trust and responsibil- | “Well, the other side put up a shark of 4 Jawyer ' ux 
ity right here in this free and glorious American city,” | said he’d jump off the bridge if | mor 

There was a knock at the door. ‘‘Come in,” cried , Cook. He didn’t beat Matt He didn’t make bis jo™} wh 
out Dick. | either—to the great disappointment of this common’ chars 

A head, half bald, half covered with hair of a dirty | Lastly, we have one good American citizen upon wae 
dry shade of red, was poked through the doorway. It shoulders rest these offices: Deputy U- = genet erm 
was attached to a semi-Uriah Heep sort of body which Deputy Sheriff, Night Watchman, Harbor Master, 89 ard 
appeared a little later as if it was an attendant of the | Supervisor; and the dear little Corko-Americse fe ese 
head instead of a supporter. The man had on good | ready to stand a few more offices for the saxe 
clothes and wore them as if oppressed by the thought land he loves. So long as we have * “ 
that they cost se much. | patriots we shall keep the flag flying, ners wa eae Ving 

‘Good morning, Mr. Harvey,” he said, ina queer, | politics are fearfully aud wonderfully ™4 1 Have aad } 
squeaking voice. Then, seeing me, his voice quavered | had enough, Tom?” ‘aura 
away into a strangulating chuckle, while his eyes blinked “Too much, Dick; too much.” vit are | 
and grew watery and he seemed to shrivel up in his “I thought 'dinterest you. W' 1 some me ’ 
clothes. | theories, Tom, in the sweet long ag - 

“Good morning, Mr. Pomley,” cried Dick, heartily, | work here. This terrible mass of ignorance & 
grasping him by the hand. ‘‘You’re off, are you?” | here, but it is dragging some of us down to 

“Yes, Mr. Harvey, I’m ready for to leave, an’ I want | al level. We are sinking all the time, 

a word with you afore I go.” the facts. This is the situation. I tr 

They conversed apart, in low tones, for a few mo- | torrent at first; but now [ am 10 the st! 
ments. lrest, floating down with thecrowd, apc®™ be 

‘“‘Well, who do you suppose that was?” asked Dick, | keep on top. And yet I loved my cout try “ om 4 
when his visitor had left the room. | promote its glory as we planned to do 12 wad aa pape 

“I certainly can’t say,” said I. But he comes as near | But just see what I have come to t comeing i 1) 8 
my notion of Uriah Heep as any man it has been my | ness, kindin my family, 9 sort °* } ~ eae feet 
privilege to see.” \the church. But in politics [ma 4 € | 

‘‘He is a little Englishman,” said Dick, calmly, ‘‘once he brought his fist down upo® the et - vat f 
acommon sailor. He saved his money and bought a/ force— ‘‘a trickster, but never 4 a pinnae js the 
farm which his wife carries on. She’s a farmer by occu- the fallof Adam! Adam only stumbic® 
pation; he’sa politician. He cannot read a sentence and’ second and real Fall of Man.” 


pronounce half of the words correctly — 
write three words and Spell two of +t a He cans " ay 
is our representative, and is on Psp Properly 
make laws for this great state, _ , q pe Langley 
land put together. Do you wonder: . wi a New Ene 
are getting rich? Every two years w, AWYETS Out ber 
stuff issued by such men as Pomle: =o & mess 
construction, bad in principle, bad eve, ‘hich ts bag word | 


be comical if it were not so mischic, y way. Ity ever | 


nytati ar 
putation and 
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STUDENTS AT GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


IV. 

\mericans who go to Germany, is the 
voing to have the jolliest time you've 

‘ and with many, I doubt not, the 
true one. I fancy there are, on the 
studied in Germany who do not 
of aflectionate fondness for the 
student days there. In spite of 
the work that is always on hand, in 
eling of loneliness that comes now 
t every one, the net result of one’s 
rally appears pleasant to the mind’s 

t from across a few thousands of 
, the lengthening vista of the years 
At the time one has little 
and bad times are, each for 
But a few years or sometimes even a 
e a vastly better point of view. 
» work always has first place even in 
to remember better or 
Life for an American in Germany 
divisions—work and other 
such forms of social 
a3 are at hand to 
on his existence as a rational 


much study as he is able. 


presided over by its own president, of course, for the 
verein has its own organization and a president is a very 
necessary Officer, I fancy that some vereins have no 
other, but of course they differ unmeasurably in their 
importance and nature. The professors of the ‘ology’ in 
question are apt to come, and very often the privat- 
docents are alsothere. Then there will be a sprinkling 
of doctors who have made their degree in that line and 
who are now working for their staats-examen. The 
remainder will be made up of students in the line with 
now and then some outsiders. 

The proceedings begin with business, if there is any, 
but generally there is none to speak of except at the be- 
ginning of the semester. Then comes the scientific part. 
This is, I believe, as a rule something of real value, but 
is of course very different in different vereins. In the 
more important vereins at the larger universities, rather 
important papers are now and then read by professors of 
note. In some there are very active debates carried on 
with much spirit by very good men. Of course, the diffi- 
cult ways in which the scientific work is conducted are 
very numerous, but as a rule the work, while it lasts, is 
work good in quality and carried through with good will 
and spirit by all concerned. 

Then comes the social part. Books are put away and 
the kneipe begins. Such affairs are conducted with great 
regularity and observance of formal tradition. Although 
the corps-kneipes are of course much more elaborate 
and careful, yet there is always for them, as for the more 
modest vereins, the same foundation of beer-commands at 
bottom. The beer-code is known to every student and 
indeed holds with some modifications even at the smallest 
meetings where beer exists. 

So the beer-drinking begins and goes on with the ac- 
companiment of conversation and varied by songs, sung 
generally in unison and by the whole company, until a 
suitable hour when the assembly breaks up. The more 
ardent spirits adjourn to a café and continue less formal- 
ly the proceedings, that are, at bottom, of greatest im- 
portance. 

This is, in a general way, the skeleton of the proceed- 
of a wissenschaffliches verein, and fer American students 
this is, as a rule, rather a common factor in their Ger- 
man university life. Itisa means of making acquaint- 
ances and forming friendships, of comparing work and 
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ther things 


ind mental recreation 
Kee} 
and t us 
reation, the social intercourse of student life 
iar to every one; and so js to a certain 
ar German student life. But the recrea- 
il intercourse of an American student in 
up athing rather sui generis, for it is 
yne thing nor another but a sort of exotic. 
of fact, few Americans live a consistent- 
student lifeeven in Germany, and that for 
Many have no time for it, many have 
; many are married; many are combina- 
are but few who see very much of it. 
everybody gets more or less of a taste of 
feof the German student. I think that an 
cordially received by the students in 
an university than a German would be in a univer- 
And for this there are, I doubt not, various 
igh [have always thought of one as the 
That is thatin a German university 
were is mach more real social intercourse between stu- 
founded upon common interest in the same 
fscience. Exactly how far this may go with 
ema among Germans, I don’t know; but to Ameri- 
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getting help in work from professor as well as student, 
of a certain amount of social recreation which comes in 
very well with the great amount of work one does. I 
suppose as a rule the American student does not go much 
further in general conviviality than this. 
come members of the corps or 


portant 


fans i is Quite impor ay . 
a - a pos 8 they areas a rule so taken jn such social organizations and often take part in their 
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good I iat — are more or less apt to proceedings. But very many become acquainted with the 
er ittie to 2 " » 
“A me do with people who are not to be social side of German student life through the medium 


1e prosecution of it. 
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of their vereins. 

In so slight a sketch as this one does but small jus- 
tice to such a subject. 
I have written, almost as though I had by no means ade- 


Probably most Americans meet their fellow students, 
ermans, in the lecture-rooms and they usually ce- 

at their friendships with them in the kneipe. [This 
‘sich 40 important word in German student life that it 
oi yale by any equivalent. A kneipe isin recollections of the Deutschen Abend at Halle, where I 
‘erms an assemblage of persons who drink beer 
‘uer. Each corps or student corporation has its 
social meeting.] As with us, it is customary 
idents interested in the same line of study to 
unite in clut nt in Germany these clubs are a factor a 
‘deal more important in student life than with us. 
isua r them is verein or society. The stu- 
~ . Mathematics, of Geology, of Classical Philoso- 
oF &most everything, will have each their verein, 
they for study in their own lines and for 


kpeipe or welcomed with convivial 


a membrance. 
owe much of the bright sideof my student days in Ger- 
many. And there are but few returned students, I fancy, 
who have sat at the weekly meetings, up and down the 
long table, who will readily forget their old fellow- 
students and beer-companions whom they learned to 
know there. 
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Very few be- 
vther similar organiza- 
tions; a comparatively small number have many friends 


And I feel myself, as I read what 
quately shown my loyalty to my old friends and my old 


was received with the warmest cordiality, was always 
heartiness, and from which 
though away over sea I have but lately received jovial re- 
To these friends and these recollections I 


Two distinctly different beverages could hardly seem 


| more unlike each other than real ice water and water that 


is not iced. In fact it takes a sturdy constitution and 
a vitiated taste to tolerate a glass of Cochicuate that is 
not toned up sharply with Jamaica Pond lee, or its equiv- 
alent. Ice water may be bad for us; everybody says so; 
but there is unmitigated pleasure in being reckless in that 
sort of way in dog days. Besides, how much worse we 
might do than to drink water—iced or otherwise. 





Our City Fathers displayed an unusual amount of con- 
sideration in choosing this off season to break up the face 
of the earth on Washington street. The inconvenience 
is greatly lessened by the thin condition of strest travel. 
But what a tortured section of the earth these city 
streets are at best! No reposeful growing of grass 
and waving of flowers along these hard paved and trodden 
acres, yet the earth even here has the will, were she 
allowed a way, to blossom as a rose! 








The use of the gas or naptha or oil stove in the kitchen 
has brought about a new era in household life. If a 
family is content to use fruit and berries and simple 
repasts during the warmest season, an incomparable 
amount of suffering may be saved by the absence of the 
raging coal fire in the kitchen range. The fire that will 
consent to burn and to go out by the mere touching of a 
button, as it were, is the only sort of fire that is in line 
with the progress of the times. 





“Blue bair!/ Blue bair/ Ten cents a box! Three,for a 
quartair/ Blue bair/ blue bair!” is the musical call of 
some of our fruit venders, who—if they cannot speak 
English can at least have a try at it. 





PELAEZ THE ASTURIAN. 


Pelaez the Asturian, so they say, 
Followed the Cid a-field 

What time Valencia barred his princely way 
And, scornful, would not yield. 


Goodly and fair and tall, Pelaez stood 
That gallant host among 

Who loved the strife of arms and ever wooed 
Fame, with her trumpet-tongue. 


Yet doleful was the Cid to see him there, 
And fain to say: ‘‘Depart!” 

Knowing that stalwart form and visage fair 
But cloaked a coward heart. 


Forth went the Cid and all his vassals true, 
And from Valencia’s walls 

The misbelieving Moors streamed forth to view, 
With shawms and atabals. 


Pelaez the Asturian saw the fray 
And hid him from the sight; 

There, in his lodgings, trembling, did he stay 
Until was fought the fight. 


‘‘He must not sit among the bold and free,” 
Pondered the Cid, distressed : 

‘‘Disgraceto them and shame to him ’twould be, 
Yet—reverence for a guest!” 


And so, with gentle-worded courtesy, 
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He led him to a place 
At his own table; while they stared to see 
Their lord a coward grace. 


Again the Cid went forth against the foe, 


Pelaez by his rein; 
Yet in the stress of fight, alack and woe! 
He turned, and fled amain. 


Yet, glad to have him ride but to the field, 
The Cid full courteously 

Again did place him where he sat revealed 
First of the company. 


Then pride awoke within that heart,and pride 
Conceived a noble shame, 

And when he next rode forth his lord beside, 
His sword was like a flame! 


And those who saw that sword-blade flashing wide 
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author of ‘After Beef Mustard,’ chosen a simple pseudo 
nym, for his name was M. N. Rostocostojambedanesse. 
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This is the notice of i: di demised, had just received appointment as a member of 
Re MAY fill the ‘orale Me: verein of whatever ‘ology’ the advisory council of the women’s branch of the world’s 
Sflled in Whatev.: .. Under the twenty headings congress auxiliary of the world’s Columbian exposition, 
PAPET OF & dicenec:...  ©Yeming’s work, whether a when she died. Could it have been that? 

Wien to pacts t whatever else. Then the invi- 

feet Y general. ion i suppose this invitation to be per- The snap camera on the beach is the very worst kind 
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In general, the use of a pen name is a mere whim, but 
surely it had been an obligation to the public had the 


One of America’s honored and gifted women, recently 


no voice whatever about accepting or rejecting the nega- 
tives, be they flattering orugly. The snapcamera should 


No foeman might endure ;— 
‘‘Who is that peerless knight,” all voices cried, 
‘*Who fights against the Moor?” 


O, Soul, remember thou whose guest thou art! 
Who gives thee all things fair, 

Who pleads forever with thy coward heart, 
Who all with thee would share! 


Who fences thee from insult of the strong 
And calls thee to His Board— 

Thee, whose foul cowardice doth often wrong 
And shame thy patient Lord! 


Recall Pelaez! Turn thy bridle-rein, 
Follow thy Lord and Guide; 

So may’st thou sit, freed from thy craven stain, 
His Blessed Ones beside. 








is almos ‘ P 
host always ina bierlokale. Itis’ go right away. 





ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
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TEARS. 





| 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. | 


Not in the time of pleasure 
Hope doth set her bow; 
But in the sky of sorrow, 
Over the vale of woe. 
Through gloom and shadow look we 
On beyond the years; 
The soul would have no rainbow 
Had the eye no tears. 
Century. 





OBSERVATIONS. 





HENRY ESMOND IN BRIEF. 


Some of our litt erateurs read their title clear to a cer- 
tain fame, such as it is, by abridging or editing the 
works of a famous author. The excerpts are brought 
out in covers, and the industrious compiler makes fre- 
quent and complacent mentionof ‘my book.’ 

After this fashion I feel moved to write an article 
flavored with Thackeray. I have been beguiling such 
days as never before were outside the tropics in renew- 
ing acquaintance with ‘The Story of Henry Esmond’— 
ene of the works of fiction that is referred to now-a-days, 
much more than it is read, but which shines with a 
resplendent lustre when compared with the inane or 
high-wrought novels that crowd it out of public atten- 
tion. 

I wonder what would befall such a book as ‘Henry 
Esmond’ were it to come in with the tide of holiday or 
summer fiction in these rushing years of grace. Would 
the reviewers loss their way and review it from the title 
page long before they had worked through the genealogi- 
cal intricacies of the nobility at Castlewood? 

Time was no consideration to Thackeray, four 
decades ago, when ‘Henry Esmond’ was written. He 
assumed its possession in abundance by his readers, and 
he created a perspective for his characters. We have 
the back-ground of ancestral peculiarites, and the atmos- 
phere of daily living, not simply in the immediate pres- 
ence of our hero, but in the near and remote neighbor- 
hood. Nothing is anticipated and not infrequently 
something is retold, not garrulously, but incidentally, 
as we mention certain events from time to time in the 
leisure of every-day conversation. 

The sketches from life are not re-touched, as the 
flattering photographer retouches his negatives, straight- 
ening a crooked feature and obliterating moles. We 
have the individuals, faults and all—foibles and all. What 
could be more exasperating and unlovely than the jeal- 
ousy of the fair lady of Castlewood, with whom the 
reader’s sympathy is made to stay from first to last? 
Yet this fault is remorselessly portrayed even to her 
jealousy of her children. We are made to admire and 
love her, faults and all, even as we are made to pity and 
condone the wrongs inflicted upon his family by her 
inferior lord. 

The cynicism of which Thackeray is vehemently 
accused appears in great force inthe earlier part of the 
book in his comments upon the strained relations in the 
Castlewood household, but what matter these gloomy 
views when he calls upon his readers one and all to 
rejoice over and to believe in the perfect marriage upon 
whose calm joy the book is closed? Here is a sample of 
the cynicism, and many times as much more remains 
unquoted :— 

Who does not know of eyes lighted by love once. 
whose the flame shines ro more?—of lamps extinguished, 
once properly trimmed and tended? Hvery man has such 
in his house. So oaths mutually sworn and in- 
vocations of heaven, and «priestly ceremonies, and fond- 
belief and love, so fond and faithful that it never 
doubted that it should live forever, are all of no avail 
toward making love eternal: it dies in spite of banns 
and the priest; and I have often thought there should 
be a visitation of the sick, and a funeral service, and an 
extreme unction, and an abiin pace. It has its course 
like all mortal things,—its beginning, its progress, and 


decay. It buds and it blooms out with sunshine, and it 
withers and ends. 


And after allthis gloomy writing this inconsistent 
cynic makes the husband who had outlived his love for 
his wife gives his life for her, and shows the wife’s 
heart rent in twain with grief for him! These unhappy 
sentiments evidently do not represent the deepest con- 
victions of our novelist. His innate faith in faithful- 
ness, and his simple-hearted belief in a sacred and abid- 
ing love come to the surface again and again, justifying 
the conclusion that Thackeray’s cynicism and Thacke- 
ray’s indigestion or tight shoe or uncomfortable collar 
may be synonymous. 

An interesting sentiment follows his allusionto the 
apparent change in the character of the widow of the 
slain nobleman. He says: ‘Fortune, good or ill, I 
take it. does not change men and women. It but de- 
velops their characters. As there are a thousand thoughts 
lying within a man that he does not know till he takes 
up the pen to write, so the heart is a secret even to him 
(or to her) who has it in his own breast. Who hath not 
found himself surprised into revenge, or action, or pas- 
sion, for good or evil, whereof the seeds lay within him, 
latent and unsuspected, until the occasion called them 


| many other women, nor no prettier, nor no wiser, nor no | 
| wittier. 











Every writer, not to mention the student of human she later gave us—was 4 massive lady wi 
nature, will appreciate the truth of this comparison and | sown with cardinal roses that danced 
The infatuation of love, or the love of infat-|able by anybody but themselves. 
When Mistress |Choir was a small and timid gentle; 
| Beatrix ruled Esmond’s heart he was not blind to her | would have described himself as ‘jjeht-oommion. 
| wore a hat somewhat too smal! for }), 4 


statement. 
uation, is delineated with perfect skill. 


faults: 





There might be better women —he wanted that one. | and the Tevor drew their camp-stools 
We know that our mistresses are no better than | artlessly took each other’s hands. 


we might 


’Tis not for these reasons we love a woman, or 
for any special quality or charm I know of; 


should be a paragon in any other character before we | 
began tolove her. . . . 
Who in the course of 


a thousand other worldly cares and ambitions, he who 


felt it can recallit out of its grave, and admire, almost 


creature. Such a past is always present to a man; such 


and cannot be separated from it; it becomes a portion of | 
the man to-day, just as the wound I had at Blenheim, | 


quently, though it healed forty years ago. 
thoughts, our great affections. the truths of our life, 
never leave us. 

As if to offset and counteract every cynical expres- 
sion in the preceding chapters of the book, the last 
pages bear this pure and inspiring rhapsody, than which 
thelay of no romanticist could more fondly sing the 
praises of faithful love. Upto the very closing chapter 
the reader is unable to prognosticate its climax, and 
when the marriage is announced it is with no mention of 
incongruity of age, though my Lady, as she appears in 
the opening chapter was a fair bride of twenty, welcom- 
ing the sad, lonely little lad of twelve. Now her love 
crowns his life with— 

bappiness that cannot be written in words; ’tis of its 
nature sacred and secret, not to be spoken of, though 
the heart be ever full of thankfulness, save to Heaven 
and One Ear alone—to one fond being, the truest, ten- 
derest and purest wife man was ever blessed with. As I 
think of the immense happiness which was in store for 
me, and of the depth and intensity of that love whieh 
forso many years hath blessed me, I own toa trans- 
port of wonder and gratitude for such a boon—nay, am 
thankful to have been endowed with a heart capable of 
feeling and knowing the immense beauty and value of 
the gift which God hath bestowed on me. Surely love 
vincet omnia; is unmeasureably above all ambition, more 
precious than wealth, more noble than name. He knows 
not life who knows not that: he hath not felt the highest 
faculty of the soul who hath not enjoyed it. In the 
name of my wife lI write the completion of hope, and 
the summit of happiness. To have such a love is the 
one blessing, in comparison of which all earthly joy is 
of no value; andto think of her is to praise God. 
Would it not be fair, in view of these unequivocal senti- 
ments to single out some more consistent cynic as the 
champion pessimist? 

Take this book, ‘Henry Esmond,’ for better, for 
worse, and as a whole, and it would not be easy to match 
it as a symmetrical and absorbing novel, so simple in its 
mechanism as to seem the straight-forward transcript 
of everyday life. To get the full force of our author's 
satire we must leave the delicate sentiment of Henry 
Esmond and put on gloves as we take up Vanity Fair. 


GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 





AN IDLER’S NOTE-BOOK, 





The literary materialists with whom the human is | 
synonymous with the commonplace would have found 
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afternoon. 

o% | 
hottest possible day. No breath of wind came from | 
landward or from seaward; outside the shadow of the | 
awning, the white deck soaked and blistered in the heat; | 
the boat's flag hung limp and lifeless from its mast. Sky | 
and sea were a cloudless, stirless dazzle of hazy blue. Not 
to find coolness anywhere on land is a melancholy disap- 


| 
pointment; not to find it anywhere at sea is a nightmare. 


red-hot iron. 
at ns 


towns; and on the pier, and a a second later on the deck, 
was a rushing and a trampling as of a Texan ‘round-up’; 
and a rush of hotter air, such as moves before a crowd 
of perspiring humanity mingled with the glare of sky and 
sea. There was a bump and clatter of camp-stools pulled 
from their orderly storage. The deck, a moment ago 
white-staring to the sun, was a solid mass of picknickers. 
e,° 

The boat groaned at her pier-ropes; the few original 

passengers groaned, under their breath. Then we swung 


into the channel again, for the steam city-ward. 


The Soprano of the Choir—there was no doubt about 
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her identity, as such, even before the convincing proofs 
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as well demand that a lady should be the tallest woman ‘cumulate an assorted collection 
In the world, like the Shropshire giantess, as that she | picknickers have directed seaward. y 
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cold boiled egg !—George Augustus—” 


Dream and song have died together. Not the moss) 
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Have a cold boiled egg! 


logs of a Florida cabin, but the grim gray earthworks 
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George Augustus. 
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concilable conflict. 


Shore,’ while the worldly faction are engagea 
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“Now the day 
Fades away 

With the light, 
And the night 
Comes along- 
Like a song,” 
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matter for an exceedingly congenial chapter, had they | lifts the stars and stripes and shows ; 
chanced to be on board a certain harbor boat, the other blue coat or two moves across the g! 
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If only the bugles o1 
It was in the very weight and dead middle of the | it must be almost time to blow ‘retreat 


In such a nightmare sat the passengers of the iittle singing. The two factions have come ¢ 
steamer, weary-eyed folk and dumb, in the blanch of heat | 


which is to the flush of heat what white-hot iron is to few staunch adherents are ‘rendering’ 


The steamer ran in to the pier of one of the shore Venus, is such as to equally surpris« 
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A LITTLE PARABLE. 


\NNE REEV1I ALDRICH. 
es myself, whose W elght 
11d on me. 
ids anguish as I toil 


» Calvary. 


wn bands drove the nails! 
song, 


heaviest wood I had 


rm and strong. 


ssed—if I had dreamed 
was meant for me, 
yuilt a lighter cross 
Calvary! 
Scribner's. 
LITERATURE. 
OF THOUGH! 


IN THE MOpERN CHURCH. By Rev. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company 


Dr. Thomas, having been delivered 
yugregation at Harvard Church, 
rectness of addresses—an added 
ar and vivid style 

1 as well that lends itself easily to 

feels at last that allis so good and 

P { xtracts can do it justice, and is 
e book as one to be read from 


Eogland divine, Jonathan Edwards, 
and theological—rigor, as 

n who have not shrunk from following 
ilses to their conclusions. Love being omitted 


all his logical- 


became a message of wrath. Modern 
sis are tame, compared with the effects of such 
Dr. Thomas says of Edwards's famous ser- 

s s in the hands of an angry God:’ ‘It is 
earers groaned and sbrieked convulsively, 

es of distress once drowned the preach- 

ind compelled him to make a long pause. 


nce seized fast hold upon the pillars 


ig feet were precipitating them into the 
m; and a fellow-clergyman sitting at the 


ulpit cried out: ‘Mr. Edwards, Mr. 

s! Is notGod merciful, too?’” 
raise is given to Channing, of whom the 
sa) His sense of responsibility was almost 


rs that every 


id he wrought with such full putting forth 
thing of his seems to glow and 

Yet withali his admiration for Chan- 

e's pra al Christianity, he does not credit him 
g a profound thinker and considers that his 
idings kept him from having ‘adequate 
Ys of the malignity there is in sin.” There are those 
f lisagree, however, with Dr. Thomas’s conclu- 
re intimate acquaintance with ‘‘the moral, 
iySical wrecks” of a great city would 


Z emphasis in Channing's preaching. 
Ve are ba nough, butwe are not devils!” aclergy- 

~ ifter listening to some exhortations that 

audience was made up of miserable sin- 

sition which sometimes illustrates ,the 

; ur ro) that one may as well have the game as 


say on John Henry Newman is particularly in- 
hg ts treatment of Ritualism, no less than in 


. ssectiun of Newman’s mental make-up; that | 
2 tion of superstition and great imagina- 
4 <ical and subtle; and there is equally 


sii in the essays on Chalmers, F. W. 
| Swedenborg and F. D. Maurice. 

4 be erthan any graces of style—although those are 

: admirable spirit of these essays, so 

= criticism, 80 generous in appreciation 

ind worthy of praise. Though Dr. 


‘ to defend Robertson, Bushnell and 
¢ t charge of rationalism, pointing out, 
t of gratitude is due to Bushnell as 
who saved him from that snare (as the 
nn : I st be gard it), itis plain that Dr. Thomas’s | 
i 4 ws With the new theology rather than the | 


a . KVeED er? 


perhaps, which he himself may not | 


Ae > Protests are directed against the 
"SuICAl ass ‘ion that any one system must be 
ao omy system for the eternal welfare of men 
: “ed SO We n his review of Newman’s posi- | 

w3) lees “ Mesirable to quote from it at some | 





He writes, ‘‘that his views and | 














ily * We Enow it because his views and 
Ager idea of ‘rege enough to be true. There is a 
‘ arte. I ath city than his, a larger idea of 
“<= PU & i@r , = ; . a 
- *BEr idea of 2 Cy ' 

b teaches tho, . f the Church. The new Testa- 

&jr - ™|. 211 WhO love , ea - c 
c icerity belong to + »ve our Lord Jesus Christ in 








catholic’ Church, part of which 





rhere is an epigram- | 


| farmer had a pillion on which his goodwife could ride 


| saddles of their own, to be sure, but it was considered 


» |rather safer to have a man’s hand on the bridle. Now 
zg viewed solely as a righteous Judge, no | 


| customs, and some go so far as nearly to forget they are 
| Americans, and certainly to try to cause others to forget 
|it and fancy them English. 


e meeting-house, as if that very mo-| best gift, pure fresh air, agreeable companionship, an 


‘and at a greater range than possible from a carriage have 
jappealed to many who would not have yielded to the 
| mere command of fashion, and riding-schools of high 
|class multiply rapidly. 
| amusement and exercise, but for those who can spend the 


is in heaven and part on earth; it teaches that ant | 
believers are priests unto God; it teaches that a 
true disciple of Christ belongs to the Church of Christ. 

These ideas are larger, wider, grander, more compre- 

hensive than those of Newman, undeniably Scriptural, 

and so true.” Now, this is the very spirit of Protestant- 
ism; the spirit of liberty that seeks for the truth which 
lies at the heart of things, and that will not be satisfled 
by mere externals, though they come with claims to all 
authority and power. 

In much the same spirit is the author’s evident 
approval of Chalmers’s action in leading the movement 
for the Free Church of Scotland; while the persecution 
that F. W. Robertson endured from the Vicar of Brigh- 
ton rouses his indignation, though even here he warns 
his auditors of the duty of cherishing §‘‘a charitable 
spirit even to those who persecute others.” 

For Swedenborg, however, whose claims to spiritual 
authority were based upon his own experiences, Dr. 
Thomas shows great consideration anda willingness to 
accept as much of his ‘revelations’ as his own sound 
common-sense and personal convictions will warrant. 

The ‘frontispiece of the book isa picture of F. D. 
Maurice, whom Dr. Thomas calls ‘‘the theological Plato 
of the nineteenth century.” 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
HORSEMANSHIP FOR WOMEN. 


How WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By C. de Hurst. Lllustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


In the early days of American colonization, horseback 
riding was a necessity, seldom a pleasure, and every 


behind him when an excursion was needful. Some ven- 
turesome or more prosperous women had horses and 


that the people of the United States feel quite assured of 
their position in the world, they dare to copy old-world 


One of the best fashions adopted, however, is that of 
horseback riding for women when enjoyed in sensible 
fashion and at no dangerous pitch of excess. The advan- 
tages of a pleasurable exercise, large doses of Nature’s 


opportunity to see the beauties of the landscape better 


It isa pity it is so expensive an 


requisite amount of time and money there is no better 
change from the ordinary routine of life in the city; and 
where one livesin the country it almost seems a necessary 
indulgence. 

Of course, fashions change, and it is pleasant to note 
the improvement in the costume of women who now 
appear on horseback. The long skirts were graceful and 
becoming but highly dangerous, and where there are s0 
many possibilities of accident every unnecessary encum- 
brance should be eliminated. There are about seventy 
different patterns of ‘safety stirrups’ from which to 
choose, so that nobody now need run the risk of being 
dragged by the heels. And the new straight saddle gives 
|}a woman a far more agreeable position, as well as more 
comfort. It is pleasant to see the young girls and boys, 
| as well as the young women, riding along the shady 
| streets of Newport or galloping along the Ocean Drive, 
|clad so sensibly. There was a time when a waist was so 
tight that a long handled button hook was needed and a 
| maid was needed to wield it. Now a woman can dress 





| herself unassisted, generally, (although some cling to the 
}old bad way) and to some eyes the present fancy for 
| little jackets is preferable to the ugly back view of the 
habits of ten years ago, and less. Sailor hats are seen, 
but a closer shape is less likely to take unto itself wings! 
The ‘word to parents’ that opens the book at hand is 
replete with common-sense, and it seems a pity that 
parents need such a word—but they do! Sixteen is set 
as the earliest age at which girls should be allowed to 
| ride, and then only under proper guidance. 
The whole book is so excellent in its directions, so 
| clear, so pertinent in all its remarks, that it is to be 
| highly comme nded to anyone, Man or woman, who has 
ridden, wishes to ride, or may ride, as well as to the 
| beginner or practitioner. All may gain hints from its 
simple, straightforward talk, and the illustrations are 
| very satisfactory. There is an appendix on driving, just 
le tow words, but valuable, and concluding with hints on 
| tandem and four-in-hand driving, but with the remark 
‘that those who have such opportunities also can and 
should have personal professional instruction. Too 
| many (men, as well as women) are led by their vanity to 
| think they can ride and drive ‘by nature.’ There is no 
| greater fallacy. Read, observe, experiment, but above 
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BABYLON AND NINEVEH. 
BABYLON AND NINEVEH THROUGH AMBRICAN EYES. By Sulli- 
van Holman M’Collester. Illustrated. Boston: Universa- 
list Publishing House. 


Those who are familiar with that scholarly literature 





| which has forits subject earth’s earliest civilizations—a 
| literature founded upon scientific investigations carried 


on by men whose lives, one may say, have been passed 


| in careful sifting of evidence and comparing of data— 
| will find little to interest them in Mr. M’Cellester’s vol- 


ume. In place of such vivid word-pictures as those, for 
example, of Professor Maspéro, the reader is treated to 
the common-places of ancient history; extracts that 
suggest the encyclopedia rather than personal conclu- 
sions from individual research. The author, it seems, 
met ‘tone of the best Oriental scholars of the age. From 
him,” he says, “I learn that Nebuchadnezzar was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Evil-Merodach.” Now, really, it 
seems scarcely necessary to call on an Oriental expert 
for that information! Calmet’s Biblical Dictionary 
would have told Mr. M’Collester as much as that; and 
this is but one illustration out of many. 

Neither is it necessary that an author should always 
‘Improve the occasion’ by trite moralizings. Gratitude 
to the Almighty and dellght in His ways are among the 
most sacred experiences of the human soul, and like all 
deep emotions need a tender and sympathetic touch that 
suggests, not demonstrates, the lesson to be taught. 
There are many faulty arrangements in the author’s 
sentences; errors that tell of hasty writing and insuffi- 
cient revision. ‘‘Tbese creatures of the desert, made to 
carry water sufficient in their stomachs;” ‘‘To make 
haste [!] while the sun shines; ”"—‘'Frequently near the 
sunset hour”— these, with an undue proporticn of short 
sentences, are among the more obvious imperfections of 
the author's style. 

The present condition of the country by the Tigris 
and Euphrates under Turkish misrule is set forth as 
fully, perhaps, and more vividly, than is the story of 
Babylon or of Nineveh. The book ts indexed. 





‘Pierrette’ and ‘The Vicar of Tours’ are bound to- 
gether in the latest volume of Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ 
edition of Balzac. There have been French writers who 
have described the seething life of Paris, and others 
who have given us glimpses of country life in France; 
but Balzac, in La Comédie Humaine, dealt with city and 
province alike, with a fullness of detall that outdoes 
modern realism, and with an artistic touch that modern 
realism finds unapproachable. Both of these stories 
show the workings of petty tyranny, social in one case 
and ecclesiastical in the other; yet the passions are in- 
tense enough for the largest scale of action, the intrigues 
of provincial life are carried on with as much carefulness 
as if they involyed the fate of an empire, and the plots 
against the well-meaning and unsuspicious Vicar havea 
Jinesse that would not have disgraced those of a Rich- 
lieu. As Plerrette dies from the abuse and injuries that 
she receives from her villainous relatives, and the Vicar, 
turned out of his home in his old age and censured by the 
ecclesiastical authorities, is left to his fate, the two sto- 
ries are tragedies rather than comedies, in the English 
use of the words. 

‘A Cluster of Pearls for Christian Endeavor Work- 
ers,’ compiled and arranged by W. A. Newman Dorland, 
M. D., has been issued by the D. Lothrop Company, and 
will doubtless find a ready acceptance by members of 
the great host to whom it is dedicated. Like all books 
of its class, it is one to be dipped into at spare mo- 
ments rather than to be read consecutively, and though 
one might wish that there was in the book a little more 
of that spirit which would burn up heaven and put out 
hell that God might be loved for His own sake, it is 
only fair to acknowledge the excellent motives that 

have guided the compiler in his work of selection. 





NEW EBOOKS. 


AuNT ANNE. By Mrs. W.K. Clifford. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Boston: For sale by W. B. Clarke & Company. 
Price, $1.25. 


THAT WILD WHEEL. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Boston: For sale by B. Clarke & 
Company. Price, $1.50. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By John Nichol, L!..D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Boston: For sale by W.B. Clarke & Company. 
Price, 75c. 


YOUNG LUCRETIA AND OTHER STORIES. By Mary 2 Wilkins. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Company. Price, $1.25. 


FROM THE BOOKS OF LAURENCE HUTTON. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Boston: For sale by W. B. Clarke & Company. 
Price, $1.00. 

A Le&TTek OF INTRODUCTION. a W.D. Howells. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & 
Co. Price, 50c. 


THREE FEATHERS. By William Black. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W.B. Clarke & Co. rice, 
90c. 


On CANADA’S FRONTIER. By Julian Ralph. New York: Har 9 
& Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & 
Price, $2.50. 





all take lessons of a competent instructor and do not fear 

to confess ignorance. The one who knows everything 
already is not a progressive member of society, and the 
soover we divest ourselves of our superfluous vanity the 
better. Markie A. MOLINEUX. 


VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS: AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Walter Besant. Franklin Square Library, No. 723. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 50c. 


THE BX&GINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORY- 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 70c. 


THE OHeEIRESS. By Henri Greville. Translated b 
Hewitt and Julien Colmar. New York: Wort 
pany. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 
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By D. H. Montgomery. 
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FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


4000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 


DENVER, - - 





REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





AFTER THE BATTLE. 


BY EDGAR:MAHEW BACON. 
Where the tawny tiger-lihes in the marshy meadow 


bloom 
And the tangled rushes wither by the red and sluggish 
rill, 
There is silence all unbroken; there are secrets all un- 
spoken 


That the trembling grass is hiding from the hill. 


Where the misty firs in cluster on the rocky hillside | 
stand, 
Where the vines empurpled masses in the sunset’s pas- 
sion glow, 
Lo! the bird-notes are a-dying and the troubled wind is | 
sighing 
For the secret that the meadow must not know. 
Over meadow, over mountain, in a city by the sea, 
There are wives and mothers waiting; there are sweet 
hopes growing cold; | 
There [are eyes that watch in anguish, there are loving 
hearts that languish | 
For the secret that shall nevermore be told. 


Scribner's. 


OLD SOUTH LECTURES, 

The second lecture in the Old South course for young 
people, ob the subject of the Discovery of America, was 
delivered Wednesday afternoon by Rey. E. A. Horton. 
There was a large attendance, not less than sevén hun- 
dred school-children being present. 

The subject of Mr. Horton’s lecture was ‘Leif Erikson 
and the Northmen.’ He opened by admitting the peril- 
ousness of his subject, and said he was not quite sure 
that he would not find it ‘hot,’ as the boy found the 
horseshoe. At the same time most of them were aware 
that two statues had already been erected to Leif Erikson 
as the discoverer of America—one in Boston and the 
other in Milwaukee; yet the Massachusetts Historical 
Society had declared that there was just as much ground 
for belief in the existence of Leif Erikson as there was 
for belief in the existence of Agamemnon. 

There are three positions assumed on this subject. 
Prof. Horsford argues that Leif Erikson made a series of 
voyages and landed on the banks of the Charles River. 
Dr. Wm. Everett publicly announces that the whole thing 
is mere fiction, tradition and story. Between these two 
so radical opinions is that of John Fiske, who in the 
second chapter of his work, ‘The Discovery of America, 
gives an impartial judgment. 

Mr. Horton here took up the beginning of his subject, 
and showed the debt which Anglo-Saxons and the Ameri- 
can people owe to the Scandinavian race. Wherever 
there is anything of enterprise and courage, there to a 
large degree may be found, centuries back, a touch of 
this blood. From this people we have many things. We 
have the names of the days of the week, and our daily 
language teems with a Scandinavian element. Their 
mythology, while it may lack the elegant grace and 
polish of that of the Greek and Roman, yet in rugged in- 
tensity of expression is unequalled. Our nursery rhymes 
on ‘Mother Goose’ are Scandinavian. Thorwaldsen, who 
carved the wonderful picture of the lion onthe Swiss 
hillside, was a Scandinavian, and John Ericsson, who in- 
vented the screw, the telescope chimney, and lastly that 
great naval invention, the Monitor. He was nota gen- 
eral, he was not an admiral, but he did much towards pre- 
serving this Union. 

The vikings were the great representatives of the 
Norsemen. They were sailors, but predatory ones. They 
visited France and the British Isles, and they helped to 
populate as well as devastate the latter. In 874 A. D. 
they made the first settlement in Iceland. In 60 years 
there were 50,000 people on the island. 

Whether Leif Erikson came down from Greenland and 
landed in this country long before Columbus, we have no 
definite means of knowing. But the signs are clear ones 





| the annual report and is enrolled in the Board’s books in 











that he probably did, somewhere between the lower part 
of Nova Scotia andthe lower promontory of Rhode 
Island. John Fiske and Professor Horsford practically 
agree on this subject, and we have strong evidences in 
the old mill at Newport and the Dighton Rock that this is 
so. Thereis but one question now in our minds, did 
Columbus go to Iceland and get information from the 
Northmen about this country? This seems to be hardly 
possible, for he sailed in an entirely different direction 
from what we suppose they did. 

The next lecture will be August 10, by O.W. Dimmick, 
on ‘Marco Polo and His Book.’ 





BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORIC PLACES, 


AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC. 


We gladly give place to the following circular from 
the Trustees of Public Reservations, for the purpose of 
holding and opening to the public beautiful and historic 
places in Massachusetts, and urge its consideration upon 
our readers: 

Boston, Aug. 1, 1892. 
To Whom it May Concern: 

In your part of Massachusetts are there any beautiful 
beaches, bluffs, hill-tops, ravines, groves, river-banks or 
roadsides? 

Would it not be well to secure for the public the most 
interesting of these places before their beauty is de- 
stroyed orthey become fenced in for private gain or 
pleasure? 

Owners of such places, by giving them into the keep- 
ing of the Trustees of Public Reservations, will enhance 
the value of adjacent real estate. Neighbors of such 
places, by giving them into the charge of the Trustees, 
may profitably increase the attractiveness of their dis- 
trict. Men and women of Massachusetts who have 
gained wealth within or without her borders can find no 
more acceptable way of benefiting their native land than 
by dedicating one or more of her places of beauty to the 
enjoyment of all, forever. 

The Trustees of Public Reservations have been char- 
tered by the Commonwealth expressly to provide the 
admirers of any beautiful or historic spot in Massachu- 
setts with a ready instrument for making that spot a 
reservation and for insuring its perpetual care. Who- 
ever gives land or contributes money, whether forthe 
purchase or the maintenance of any particular reserva- 
tion or for the general purposes of the trustees, receives 


accordance with the following by-law: 


All persons from whom the corporation shall receive 
real or personal property to the value of one thousand 
dollars or more shall be permanently enrolled as 
founders. 

All persons not entitled to be enrolled as founders, 
from whom the corporation shall receive real or personal 
property to the value of one hundred dollars or more, 
shall be enrolled during life as associates. 

All persons, societies or corporations not entitled to 
| be enrolled as founders or life associates, from whom 
the corporation shall receive one or more dollars, shall 
be enrolled as contributors for the year in which pay- 
ment of such sum is made. 

Two founders, twenty life associates and two hun- 
dred contributors are already enrolled. 

A copy of the first report of the Trustees, published 
in March, 1892, will be sent to any address upon request; 
and several copies of the next report will be sent to all 
who will aid the work of the Board by writing for pub- 
lication in the report a clear acconnt of the present ex- 
tent and character of the public open spaces and public 
resorts of some portion of the state, the local opportu- 
nities for securing new reservations and the advantages 
| to be derived fromthe opening of the same. 

Please address all correspondence to 
CHARLES Eliot, Secretar y, 
50 State Street, Room 50, Boston. 





THE THEATRES. 


‘By Proxy’ draws near the end of its long and 
deservedly successful run on the stage of the Boston 
Museum. The play has won an enviable popularity by 
,its clean and honest drollery, and the performance has 
gained in facility and finish with every week of repeti- 
| tion. This, by the way, is the seventh week—a remark- 
}able run for Mr. Klein’s first play. The closing days 
are marked bya largely increased attendance, showing 
| the hold the piece has gained, and there is every reason 
| to believe that the patronage will continue to the last 
|performance. There is another interesting feature con- 
nected with the run of ‘By Proxy’ in Boston this sum- 
mer. Not for many years has the experiment been tried 
| of presenting a legitimate dramatic production in Bos- 
ton during the hot weather. It is regarded as a rather 
hazardous business enterprise to give any stage perform- 
,ance here, with so many resorts to attract people in 
other directions, and above all to give a piece which is 
not of the farcical or burlesque order. The result has 
refuted many old theories and will doubtless have an 
‘important bearing on the future. In its present form, 
| ‘By Proxy’ will be taken upon the road next season. 

On Monday evening, August 15, Mr. Roland Reed will 





present his popular play, ‘Lend Me Your Wife.’ 
be seen in Its reconstructed form which 
proved it. Mr. Reed’s stay in Boston y 
weeks. 

The Boston Theatre opened its doors for 
season, Monday evening, with an old-fashioned minstrs 
show of the most mirthful sort. The performers wer 
Cleveland’s Minstrels, the ‘end men’ Messrs “toc 
Smith, Barnes and Fagan. There was the, » 


It will 
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Ll be for th 
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song and jest, both being fresh and bright The aa 
ing of Cyrene added much to the attractiveness of + 
entertainment. Richard Golden, in ‘Old Joq “tie, 
comes to the theatre on Monday for a brief stay . 

‘Puritania’ has but a few weeks more }: which y 
charm the town. The Manola-Mason compan; : = 
edy and operetta, will be the opening attraction eo 
regular season at the Tremont Theatre 

The Globe Theatre will open Monday ey: ng next 
with an entertainment by Gorman’s Minstrel< I 
comic operetta, ‘The Isle of Champagne,’ w; ‘ 
August 15. 


The Columbia Theatre will have ‘The New Wiy 
first attraction of the season there, announced to } 
on Sept. 5. 

The Hollis Street Theatre will start its seagor 
Sept. 5 with ‘Tuxedo.’ 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 

The contents of the August New England Magazin 
are varied and attractive, presenting rather more fie 
than usual for the hotel piazza and the hammock under 
the trees. Of this, Benjamin Asbury Goodridge, whose 
cherming story in a recent number of Tur Comyoy- 
WEALTH will be pleasantly remembered by our readers 
contributes an amusing sketch of a young minister with 
out a charge, entitled ‘The Candidate at Binnacle.’ The 
number opens with an interesting description of th 
picturesque old fishing town of Gloucester and beautify 
Cape Ann, by Edwin A. Start. Itis fully illustrated by 
J. B. Foster, Jo. H. Hatfield, and Louis A. Holman. J 
Whidden Graham writes a very forcible paper on ‘Jost 
Taxation,’ in which he arrives at some of Henry George's 
conclusions by a different method. Herbert M. Spencer 
resumes his series,‘Ye Romance of Casco Bay,’ \n ad 
lightful paper on The Wayside Inn. There are three views 
of Walt Whitman that will interest those who like liters 
ry essays. They are written by George D. Black, Sy 
vester Baxter, and Walter Blackburn Harte. ‘Ina (or 
ner at Dodsley’s,’ Mr. Harte’s usual chronique 
voted to a critical study of the works of Francis Salts 
Kate Gannett Wells, in ‘Free Summer Pleasure fort 
People in Boston,’ attempts to furnish a scheme for pro 
viding healthful recreation and amusement for the poor 
of our large cities who are imprisoned all summer in the 
hot streets. William Earle Baldwin contributes 4 go 
story, ‘Off Monomy Point,’ appropriate to the season 
‘Hans Guteman’s Winnings’ is a pretty little story of § 
lottery ticket by MacGregor Jenkins. Eben E Rexford 
has the opening chapter of a new serial story, ‘Une of 4 
Tbousand,’ which promises well. The poets of the num 
ber are Julie M. Lippman, Clinton Scollard, and Arthur 
S. Salmon. At the Editor’s Table, Edwin D. Mead pre: 
sides as usual, writing of William Clarke's study of Walt 
Whitman just published in England, and making 
text of a very strong paper on Whitman's work anc is 
fluence. 

‘Egypt, 1882-1892,’ by W. T. Marriott, in No. 3 
Littell’s Living Age, is the story of the wonderful ~— 
formation that has occurred in the condition 0! ne 
ancient land of the Pharaohs, through the intervention 
of Great Britain, during the last decade, and, in telling 
it, the author presents a paper which reads pa 
romance of history. The change has been really the 
work of but seven years, for it is shown that peer? 
try was in a worse condition at the close ll gee 
three years than at the beginning. During these yea! 
the Gladstonian government had not 
upon the advice and opinions of those wae poe 
ence in the country, and knew the state of affairs 


=n of 


the coun- 


“the courage to act 


had experi 


— ] xandris 

the most ordinary precautions been take peor ree 
he nropadliibic 

would never have been burnt down, and the pt Tel-tl- 
= ' , fr. no “co 

are there would have been no Egyptian ws noua 

; s, ang su“ 
Keber, no massacre of Egyptian troop found 


the Soudanese provinces.” The oprenenage® ia 
their hands tied “by the ministers at ae b hus 
received no support for the courses they ne Salis- 
attempted to pursue.” On the accession pean: wee 
bury all this was changed. Sir Eveiyn posing é 

a free hand, ‘‘with larger personal respon’ wally Sf 
the certain knowledge that he would wale “et os 
ported at home, and that his measures WU ce 
made subservient to party purposes. — Reeder stock 
the wisdom of this course. In 15° Esye for the 


s F 
the deus 


stood at 45, now it is at par; then is for the year = 
year was £632,368; in 1891 the a d me age pm 
£1,100,000. The same number o he walter Pater: ‘A 


tains an article on ‘Laced 2mon,’ . ‘Remisis 





begin his annual engagement at the Museum and will 
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; The August issue of Book News (Phila.) is the index 
: er for the year and ends Volume 10. All the looked- 
‘or features of the magazine are present in their fresh- 
snd variety, and the new book-reviews, notes and 

‘ches and illustrations are full of interest to book 

*. A portrait of Emile Zola prefaces the issue, and 

iors latest work, ‘The Downfall,’ is reviewed. 

; Heath & Co., Boston, have just issued ‘Harris 
4 rman Lessons,’ an elementary grammar with exercises, 
f a ) for short courses in German, and for beginning 
p “Tk when a complete grammar is used later on for 

" — istudy. A special feature is the arrangement 
: ‘reoy the pupil learns the verb very early in the 
Mi ‘Tse, and so can begin reading at an earlier stage than 

‘Owing the plan of most grammars. 

st “oldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine (W. M. 
- wu“awaite, New York) for July, the series of articles 
wep igen n ] his Times,’ by Capt. William Parker, 

; _ _- destalment, and the initial one of a set of 
4 " ae ) : '. ‘End Towns of the World,’ by George W. 
is a = I te begun, the first town being Hammerfest 
“8 coms oo, .  ue little Known Cayman Islands, to the 
; : pha i re vr € interesting treatment at the hands 
of Rd “TiC, an _ the number abounds in valuable 

rd my “S08 articles of a geographical nature. 

a be New Yor . be s this story in his London Letter to 
t Pas tc ibune: **The English speaking public | 
» Armas hae ss08-Usvorne book in quantities. It was 
er hchinae edition of some thousands of copies. A | 
i : Pago itappeared, I went into a large ‘discount’ 
A eta toc est Eud, and asked for ‘The Wrecker.’ 











trated, its pages being diversified with reproduc- 


ected with the University of Pennsylvania, and has 
en for Ginn & Co. a little book called ‘Recent 


arper & Brothers’ latest announcements include 


as ever be found well balanced and fascinating, 


riment which bas space in the closing pages. 
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eogether with an installment of ‘Aunt 


art ‘ 
ool " mwber of Munsey’s Magazine (New 
owe + Munsey & Co.) is an especially attrac- 
es mer reading. It opens with a paper on 
od Orienta,’ resorts on the Sound, of which 
; for its yacht club and the latter for 
P moe of New York millionaires. There are 
) of these, including the delightfully situ- 
, M. Flagler. Last month’s article on 
wed by a description of the sources 
with picturesque sketches of scenes in the 
Of noteworthy timeliness in an article on 
~ Many people will be greatly pleased witb 
that treats of the Bostonians, the taneful 
i us all in ‘Robin Hood,’ and not only 
uria it the modern man of to-day will find 
<: him in ‘Historic Homes on Manhattan 
m the Jumel house and Hamilton 
the number has some good short 
plete novel of Siberia, by William 
titled ‘Banished to Saghalien 


rmer is noted 


aries C. Abbott, author of ‘A Naturalist’s 

\ t Home,’ ‘Upland and Meadow,’ and other 
ioor books, will bring out, through J. B. 

t ( about Oct. 1, a volume called ‘Recent 
In Touch with Nature.’ The name at first 

is ‘Recent Rambles,’ which were prefixed 

was found that one of the publications of 

K. bears that suggestive title, and would 

sion when the book came to be copyrighted 
ind. The forthcoming work relates mainly to 
the Delaware, with glimpses of New 

ind Arizona thrown in merely for comparative 
es, This is the first of Dr. Abbott’s books to be 


f photographs from the author’s camera. Dr. 
is Curator of the Maseum of Natural History 


logical Explorations in the Valley of the Dela- 
This, too, will be illustrated. 


be: From the Black Forest to the Black Sea,’ 
beautifally illustrated from drawings 
aut and Alfred Parsons; ‘The Desire of 
Theodore Child; and ‘A Family Canoe Trip,’ 

nce Watters Snedeker, ilustrated. 
{ugust number of Good Housekeeping (Spring- 
tk W. Bryan & Co.) is worthy of a careful in- 
y every manager of a household, since it aims 
seasons of the year to aid in those duties wnich 
spensable, without reference to season or tem- 
to make the home bright and interesting. 
s in this issue, perhaps, less than usual of the 
technical and routine, with more of that which 
sto the general life; but the various departments 


istrated poetical frontispiece to the puzzle 





so bold as to ask him how many inte he had ware- 
housed in that inner room from which he produced the 
book. His manner became confused; it was only too 
plain that this was one of those many examples of a 
process known collectively as rigging the market. An 
artificial scarcity is created by holding back supplies; 
then the price is advanced. In the case of a book like 
the present, the attempt is absurd; in any case it is of 
doubtful morality. I declined the book at the enhanced 
price. Then it occurred to me that the experiment might 
be made for the benefit of the Americans, especially. I 
sent a commissiouaire half an hour later to the same shop 
for the same book. He brought it back, having paid the 
publication price less the full discount which, in his case, 
the shop-man had deducted as a matter of course.” 


Rudyard Kipling’s new collection of short stories will 
be published by D. Appleton & Co. in the fall. Col. R. 
M. Johnston's new collection will appear much earlier. 
Its title is ‘Mr. Fortner’s Marital Claims, and Other 
Stories.” The same firm is preparing ‘In Gold and Sil- 
ver,’ by the late George H. Ellwanger—a book dealing 
with outdoor life, with illustrations by W. H. Gibson, A. 
B. Wenzel and W.C. Greenough. There will be an 
édition de lure of 200 numbered copies, printed on 
Japanese vellum. 

“T am so made,” says Mrs. Ward ip her preface to 
the last edition of ‘David Grieve,’ ‘‘that I cannot pic- 
ture a human being’s development without wanting to 
know the whole, his religion as well as his business, his 
thoughts as well as his actions. I cannot try to reflect 
my time without taking account of forces which are at 
least as real and living as any other forces, and have at 
least as much to do with the drama of human existence 
about me. ‘The two great forming agencies of the world’s 
history have been the religious and the economic,’ says 
Professor Marshall. Every one will agree that in his 
own way the novelist may handle the ‘economic.’ By 
and by we shallall agree thatin his own way he may 
handle the ‘religious.’ 


must be fashioned under the conditions of imaginative 
truth and imaginative beauty. If you, being a novelist, 


world will or should save you. For your business is tc 
make a novel, not a pamphlet, a reflection of human life 


will decide your success.” 


Sankey of Harrow School, England. This is one of the 


edition, the omitted passages 
abstracts in English. 
historical matters, though no real difficulties in the tex 
are overlooked. 


‘Harmless Toil: Preparations,’ ‘Household Disinfec 


Mrs. A. E. Whitaker. 


For every artist of whatever type 
there is one inexorable law. Your ‘criticism of life’ 


make a dull story, not all the religious argument in the 


and not merely a record of intellectual conception. But 
under these conditions everything is open—try what you 
will—and the response of your fellows, and that only, 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will issue soon De Vigny’s 
‘Cing Mars,’ edited with introduction and notes by Prof. 


tants,’ ‘Bicycling Dress,’ ‘A Baby’s Layette,’ sick-room 
and nursery topics, compose the contents of the August 
number of Health (Boston, 132 Boylston St.) edited by i 


RANG’ Ss NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 
ing for pubiic school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart, 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 
PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 


Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington St., Boston. 


4 ine BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading Schoo! of Expression fn America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 





First to teach 








CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
Dally lectures in Economics, History OF RELIGION anl 
Ernics. For program with full particulars apply to the Secretary, 
8. Burne Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 


RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Special Courses. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
and care. Highest references. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


| iad BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 

Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 

women,practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 

Address for ae Box C. C., P Lie tach 2 N.Y. 


JAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYVELVANIA. 

Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
»| grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
3 A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
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greatest of the French historical novels and will form a | passed equipment. 
valuable text. The original is abbreviated in this 
tbeing supplied by 
The notes deal quite largely with | grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitted 


Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 


t (Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 
Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
~ | forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. eam 4 as Penaigni. 





PJARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department, ) 





EDUCATIONAL. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 


carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Som 


address Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica wlan Mass. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Send for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Principal. 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University). 


instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information, 





One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 


BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its Infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 


nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- of materials. For information address 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


161 Newbury St., Baston. 
e 


mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 





ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 
FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B 


Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rey. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 








pRocTOR ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, N. H. 


of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 





y the fi 
i that | had ; rst edition,’ said the clerk. I re- 


D he ret no objections to first editions. There- 


ume. Th 
Ot; a8 if he we 


ght th 
“sui Lhe 


He had ¢ omitt ed 


ua 


change, the mystery was cleared 
we aa deduct the 25 per cent discount. 
en © answer that the first edition was 

‘at, and had gone up in price. I made 


1Dgt uiry > 


and reappeared with | 
demeanor a mysterious | 


re d 7} | 
ating with contraband wares. | Sports, Military Drill, Swimming, 3oating, Study of Nature. In- 


| Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 


| comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send | 


for catalogue to 
. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., pune. 


- NATURAL HISTORY CAMP FOR BOYS. 
LAKE QUINSIGAMOND, WORCESTEHK, MASS. 
Wigwam Hill. ‘Open July 6th to August 3lst. Established 1885. 


| sures a healthful and profitable summer vacation. 


For prospectus, aridress 
W. H. BAYMENTON, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 





H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rey. Alfred W. Anthony, 
| A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
| Seedan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 


Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 


Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 


| Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of | 


Endorsed by the Boys and by leading Educators. Athletic | 


| Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
| annua) expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $180. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
| seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
l who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise, 
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WOMAN'S LOVE AND MAN’S. 


BY ROBE TERRY COOKE. 


How does a woman love? Once and no more, 
Though life forever its loss deplore. 

Deep in sorrow, or want or gin, 

One king reigneth her heart within; 

One alone, by night and day, 

Moves her spirit to curse or pray; 

One voice only can call her soul 

Back from the grasp of death’s control; 
Though loves beset her and friends deride, 
Yea, when she smileth another's bride, 
Still for her master her life makes moan, 
Once 1s forever; and once alone, 


How does a man love? Once for all; 

The sweetest voices of life may call, 

Sorrow daunt him or death dismay, 

Joy’s red roses bedeck his way, 

Fortune smile or jest or frown, 

The cruel thumb of the world turn down, 
Loss betray him or gain delight, 

Through storm and sunshine, by day or night, 
Wandering, toiling, asleep, awake, 

Though souls may madden or frail hearts break; 
Better than wife, or child, or pelf, 

Once and forever, he loves—himeelf. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 





Colette, daughter of Alexandre Dumas, 
who has recently divorced her husband and 
will now live with ner father, is blond, 
with expressive eyes, exquisite complex- 
ion and gracefnl manners. Dumas has 
been very severe in the education of his 
daughters, and until the day of her 
marriage Mme. Lippman had not seen the 
interior of the Théatre Frangais. 


E. B. Horne, principal of the Quincy 


High School, has been appointed superin- | 


tendent of schools for Braintree, Mass. 


Mark Twain was born in Missouri, 
Howells in Ohio, Bret Harte in Albany, 
N. Y., Aldrich in New Hampshire, Richard 


Henry Stoddard in Massachusetts, Julian | 


Hawthorne in Boston and Henry James ‘in 
New England.’ Amelie Rives and Thomas 
Nelson Page are Virginians, and Joel 
Chandler Harris is a Georgian. 


A concert of works by American com- 
posers was given, July 5, at the inter- 
national musical exposition in 
when there were performed G. W. Chad- 
wick’s ‘Melpomene’ overture, a gavotte by 
Arthur Foote, part of a serenade (op 12) 
by Victor Herbert, two movements of 
John K. Paine’s symphony ‘In Spring,’ 
three numbers of E. A. McDowell's suite 
op 42, a symphonic fantasy by F. X. Arens, 
a march by Henry Schoenefeld, Arthur 
Bird’s ‘Carnival Scene,’ anda vorspiel for 
the second act of a drama ‘Viosda’ by 
Frank Van Der Stucken. 


Horace K. Scudder, editor of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, and family are occupying 
their summer residence at Chocorua, N. H. 


Four of the surviving ex-governors of 
Massachusetts—Boutwell, Claflin, Rice and 
Butler—were born in 1818. 


A report became current in Paris a few 
days ago that Baron Adolph Rothschild had 
became insane and had undertaken to de- 
molish with a hammer many of the vaiua- 
ble pieces of sculpture work which adorn 
hishome. Although the report was soon 
denied, it created much excitement. The 
Baron is now about seventy years old, He 
is the son of Karl Rothschild, who was 


head of the Naples branch of the famous 
banking house for many years. He retired 


from active business life years ago. He is 
a great art fancier and his collection of 
paintings is unusually fine. 


Ex-President Cleveland and family will 
spend a portion of August or September in 
Newport, as the guests of ex-Secretary 
W. C. Whitney at his cottage in Narragan- 
sett avenue. 


Count Alexander Kutousow, nephew of 
Count Leo Tolstoi, but by no means a be- 
liever in his famous uncle’s socialistic theo- 
ries, is staying at Washington in the course 
of a journey through this country. 


One of the cleverest young artists who 
has recently come from Paris and taken a 
position on the artistic staff of the Harpers 
is Dart Walker. He is about 22 years old, 
and won his place on the wall of the 
French Salon in the Champs Elysées in 
1891. Heisa pupil of Jules Lefebvre and 
Benjamin Constant. He will shortly be at 
work on the world’s fair in Chicago. The 
Harpers like to get up things a long way 
ahead. 


The sudden death by drowning of R. W. 
Shufeldt, third son of Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
of Takoma Park, D.T., takes away a prom- 
ising young scientist. For some months 
he had been connected with the ornithologi- 
cal division of the Natural History Museum 
of the Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, as 
taxidermist and collector. He lost his 'ife 
while ona bird hunt up the Ohio River. 
The college will preserve his private col- 
lection in its museum as ‘The Shufeldt Col- 
lection,’ which will furnish the nucleus for 
a fitting monument. 


Vienna, | 


Representative and Mrs. O'Neil of Bos- 
ton, sailed last Saturday on the City of 
Chester for Europe, to be gone three} 


months. 





Mr. George Shiras, the new supreme 


| court justice, is a giant in stature, of digni- | 


filed yet affable manners, particularly | 
| courteous to younger members of ihe bar, 
and possesses a fine voice and a ready wit. | 
Until within a few years he showed evi- | 
dences of a decidedly literary bent, and 
even yet reads the Greek and Latin classics 
for entertainment. Addison is his favor- 
ite English Author. 


Senator Ingalls is travelling 
Europe studying current events. 
write up his observations for the New 


through 


York Herald, and it jis hardly necessary to | 


say thatthe matter will 
esting reading. 


make very inter- 


Mr. J.J. Hayes sailed for Europe on the 
Cephalonia, last Saturday, and while he is 
in Florence, Italy, will be the guest of 

| Thomas Ball, the sculptor. 


The beautiful ex-Queen Natalie, of Servia 
has another grievance against tbe people 
over whom she once ruled. Her book, ‘Th:> 
Mother,’ recently published in Europe, has 
been suppressed in Belgrade, so that the 

| booksellers dare not import copies of the 
| work. ‘The book, as is partly indicated by 
| its title, gives an account of the Queen's 
unhappy life and attempts to retain control 
of her boy, the young King of the country. 


The bravery displayed by W. H. Spain, 
superintendent of the public bathhouse, in 
rescuing a drowning boy from the 
Charles River recently, has been recog- 
nized by the Humane Society of Massachu- 
setts in the presentation of a silver medal, 
on which is inscribed, among other things, 
the following: ‘*To William H. Spain, for 
rescuing a boy from drowning at Craigie’s 
| bridge, June 16, 1892.” 


Mrs. Margaret H. Welch, the widow of 
ithe lamented humorist, Philip H. Welch, 
is winning laurels in her husband's pro- 
fession of journalism, which she entered 
| upon his death three yearsago. For three 
|summers she has successfully conducted 
| the Saratoga correspondence of the New 
| York Times, and for two years she has 
| written the department in the 
ledition of that journal known as ‘Her 
|Point of View.’ This department is 
l}unique among the ‘Woman's Columns’ 
which nearly all newspapers carry nowa- 
days, and is widely quoted from by the 
press all over the country. 


The Marquis de Mores wants to fight 
Joseph Medill, the editor of the Chicago 
Tribune. Mr. Medill, who looks upon the 
letter as a challenge, is 65 years old. He 
says he iswilling to meet the Marquis in 
a 24-foot ring at Jackson Park with boxing 
gloves or muskets or anything else suitable 
to the occasion or the weather. 


Count Crispi, ex-Premier of Italy, ac- 
cording to foreign papers, 1s in danger of 
losing his sight. His right eye is said to 
be almost useless, owing toa cataract. 
He has decided to submit to an operation 
in the hope of obtaining relief, and with 
that object in view, left Naples recently 
for Rome. 

The mother of the Shah of Persia, Sul- 
taneh Wolideh, according to foreign 
papers, died in Teheran a short time ago. 
She was the widow of the Shah Moham- 
med, whom she survived more than forty- 
seven years. The Princess occupied a pal- 
ace of her own in the Persian capital, 
where each Friday she was accustomed to 
receive her son. The monarch never failed, 
at these visits, to bring his mother a 
basket of fruit or a basket of flowers from 
his private gardens. 

The Rey. Dr. Joseph Stockbridge, who is 
at the head of the list of chaplains in the 
United States Navy, is the only one who 
has the rank of Commodore. He resides 
in Philadelphia. He has been in the service 
over fifty years. Annie Louise Cary Ray 
mond is his niece. 


Count Herbert Bismark and his bride are 
to live in Austria, if a rumor from Vienna 
is correct. The parents of the Countess 
are said to have inspected the castle of 
Radkersburg, in Styria, a beautiful estate, 
witha view to buying it for the newly 
married couple. 

Mr. T. J. Coolidge, Minster to France, 
has announced his intention of remaining 
jin Paris throughvut the summer. 


Tricoupis, the great Greek premier, 
dresses like a New York broker. He has 


a broad, bold brow, a magnificent dark eve 
and a heavy, drooping moustache. He 
thinks he will live to see English the uni- 
| versal language. M. Tricoupis was Greek 
Minister to London for several years. 





One of the seven or eight Americans 
| who have been elected to the new British 
|parliament is F. A. Channing, a son of 
Rev. W. H. Channing, and a nephew of 
the famous Unitarian preacher, William 
Ellery Channing. A sister of the young 
|member-elect became the wife of Sir Ed- 
win Arnold. Mr. Channing took high 
honors at Cambridge University. Most of 
his life bas been spent in England. 
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One of the newly elected Gladstonian | 
members of Parliament is Mr. W. J. | 
Ingram, eldest son of the late Herbert | 
Ingram, M. P., founder of the Illustrated 
zondon News, of which the son is one of 
the proprietors and managers. Mrs. 
Ingram, the mother, whose marriage to Sir 
Edward Watkin was lately announced, is 
an excellent manager herself and was of 
great assistance, it is said, to her son in 
his recent canvass. 


The resignation of Rev. Dr. J. B. Dunn 
of the First Congregational church, 
Lynn, has been tendered. Mr. Dunn is at 
present manager of the Boston Daily 


He will | Traveller and secretary of the Committee 
: i One Hundred of Boston, and the duties 


of these positions are such as to require 
| all of his time in the future. 


Miss Ada C. Sweet, of Chicago, has 
been appointed amember of the Board of 
| Education, inthat city, by the Mayor; but 
| the City Council refuses to confirm the 
;}nomination. A desire to spite Mr. Wash- 
burne, rather than any particular grudge 
against the lady, is suggested as the prob- 
able motive of the Council. 


Two fashionable Baltimoreans, who 
| didn’t want a swell wedding, quietly ar- 
{ranged matters between themselves, and 
| one evening last week they were married. 
Society was much surprised that Elizabeth 
H. Garrett, who is the youngest of the 
| Garrett sisters, should do so. Her hus- 
band is Dr. Edward H. White. 


| 

| Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, late presi- 
;dent of Wellesley College and wife of 
| Prof. Palmer of Harvard, has aceepted the 
offer to become dean of the women’s de- 
partment of the coming Chicago Universi- 
ty. The East will not lose her entirely, 
since her contract, according to the re- 
port, compels her to live at the University 
but twelve weeks of the year, although 
she will be invested with full responsi- 
bility. 





Ex-President Adams of Cornell Univer- 
sity has accepted a call to the presidency 
a the University of Wisconsin. 





| Robert Lowe. 


It has been along time since the death 
|}of an English public man has brought out 
}such a wealth of curious anecdote and 
reminiscence as has been called to the sur- 
face by the demise of Robert Lowe, writes 
Harold Frederic to the New York Times 
Disraell himself is hardly a more anomal- 
ously unique figure in the gallery of Par- 
liamentary celebrities than this queer old 
man who died on Wednesday. 

I believe there is no other example of 
eminence achieved by the individual exer- 
tions of an Albino. His hair was perfectly 
white from childhood, and his eyes as pink 
as arabbit’s. He literally rubbed his nose 
on the paper when he read, and only late 
in life did he invent spectacles which at 
all helped him, these being plates of 
metal with tiny peepholes punched in the 
centres. With these tremendous diaad- 
vantages he won the chief prizes of his 
year at Oxford, went out to Australia, 
made a fortune in eight years, came back, 
entered Parliament, and within seven years 
had forced his way into the Ministry. 

His Parliamentary career of twenty- 
eight years forms one of the most inter- 
esting and picturesque chapters in modern 
English political history. No other orator 
of his station said more terribly bitter 
witty things. No other has given the 
general public a larger stock of familiar 
sayings, the source of which, as a rule, Is 
forgotten. He was the earliest of his 
Liberal associates to revolt from Glad- 
stone away back in the sixties; and from 
that time forward .he slashed at both sides 
with a mercilesstongue. Gladstone, how- 
ever, forgivingly made him a peer in 1880, 
and nobody ever heard of him afterward. 

The first time I ever saw him was in the 
Hlouse of Lords in 1884. As I entered the 
passage, a tall, stooping old gentleman 
came out, feeling his way with out- 
stretched hands, though walking very 
swiftly. I meditated helping him, but was 
in doubt, not knowing what the etiquette 
about blind peers was. Then two liveried 
officials rushed past me, shouting; ‘‘This 
way, my lord,” but did not reach him be- 
fore he had butted his reverend head smart- 
ly against an open door. After he had 
been led off, one of them said in answer to 
my question: ‘‘That’s what's left of Bobby 
Lowe, ‘iin as wanted to tax lucifer 
matches.” 


Bass Point, Nahant, is a strong competi- 
tor of the older harbor resorts this season 
and the many attractions offered by the 
Company are being thoroughly appreciated 
by the travelling public. 

The place is the coolest resort near 
Boston and the sail down the harbor, occu- 
pying about one hour, is the most beautiful 
feature of the trip. 

Staunch and commodiousiron steamers 
make trips every ninety minutes from 
Battery Wharf, and as the last boat for 
Boston leaves at 9.30 P. M., one may take 
the 5 or 6. 30 P. M., boat and spend a very 
enjoyable evening. 
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TO A BUTTERFLY. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


* Butterfly, 
Thou trifiing thing, 
Bright of color, 
Light of wing, 
Hast thon, then, no other care 
Than to ornament the ar? 
Hither, thither, 
High and low, 
Why and whither 
Dost thou go?” 
“From the garden to the hedge, 
From the tield-Jower to the sedge, 
I flutter, flutter everywhere. 
Save to be fair 
1 have no care,— 
An idler am I.” 
"0 fle! O fle! 
Hence, thou useless thing, away! 
Nay !—thou needed beauty ,—stay !"" 
— [St. Nicholas. 


The Scriptures as a Book of Fate. 


The practice of consulting Scripture as a 
book of fate was generally condemned by 
the Charch. A council at Vannes, says 
Chamber's Journal, pronounced against it 
in 461 A. D. So did one at Agde in 506 and 
one at Auxerrejin 585. Charles the Great 
forbade it in his Capitularies, and so did 
Pope Gregory II. Nevetheless, curiosity 
as to the future was so strong in men's 
minds that the custom continued. 

An odd circumstances is that the cathe- 
dral Chapter at Orleans in 1146 fappealed to 
a prognostic of this sort in a supplication 
addressed by them to Pope Alexander III. 
against their Bishop. At his consecration, 
when the Gospel was opened above his 
head, the finger of the Deacon rested upon 
the words ‘‘And he left the linen cloth and 
fled from themnaked.” This was a token 
that the Bishop, Elias, was to be turned 
out of his see. 

The practice of observing the book when 
opened over the head of a prelate at his 
consecration was very common. It was 
thought that a sure augury could thence 
be drawn ag to what sort of a Bishop he 
would prove. 

At the consecration of Athanasius, nom- 
inated to the Patriarchate of Constantino- 
ple, a Patriarchate which he stained with 
his crimes, ‘‘the Bishop of Nicomedia hav- 
ing brought the Gospel,” says the Byzan- 
tine historian, ‘‘the congregation prepared 
to take note of the oracle which would be 
manifest on the onening of the book, though 
this oracle is not infallibly true. The 
Bishop of Nicwa, noticing that he had 
lighted on the words ‘prepared for the devil 
and his angels,’ groaned in the depth of his 
heart and, putting up his hand to hide the 
words, turned over the leaves and disclosed 

the other words, ‘The birds of the air come 
and lodge in the branches'—words which 
seemed to have no connection with the 
ceremony.” 





The Midnight Sun. 


An increasing numover of tourists, es- 
pecially Europeans, visit some point in 
Norway or Sweden late in June, where they 
may Witness the spectacle of the midnight 
sun. Theoretically, writes Flammarion to 
the New York Herald, it is necessary to go 
quite to the Artic circle—that is to say, to 
66 degrees 33 minutes—to see over the 
plain of the sea the center of the solar disk 
touch the horizon at midnight. Refrac- 
tion, however, raises the disk the height of 
its diameter, which is 31 1-2 minutes, and 
even a little more (33 minutes 48 seconds). 
So to see the midnight sun it is only neces- 
sary to place yourself on a moderately high 
hill situated at the 66th degree of latitude. 

Expeditions, excursions, scientific pleas- 
ure parties, if one may use the word, are 
organized every year nowadays to take 
happy travelers to the midnight sun. ‘The 


places chosen by preference are Mount | 


Avasaxa, 75 kilometers north of Hapar- 
anda, on the frontier between Russia and 
Sweden at the mouth of the Tornéa, on the 
gulf of Bothnia; Cape North, Hammerfest 
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and Tromsoé, in Norway. The last three 


places are farthest north—beyond the Artic 

circle even—but the first has the great ad- 

vantage of being easily accessib‘e and near- 

est to central Europe. It is a little bill, 

227 meters high, whence there is an ex- 

tensive view over a plain tothe north. 

During several days the sun at midnight 

glides just above the horizon without 

touching it, and its nocturnal presence is 

associated with the fétes held in honor 

of St. John. 

Three Close Shaves. 

It is human nature for people in a crisis 

to imagine themselves as playing the most 

important role. This is well illustrated, 

says the San Francisco Argonaut, by an 

anecdote told by a naval officer of his first 
experience under fire during the civil war. 

He was a midshipman at the time, just 
oue of the Academy, and his vessel was | 
engaged in destroying a blockade runner | 
aground near the entrance of Mobile Bay. | 
Suddenly the harassed enemy woke into 
animation and returned the fire. A shot 
froma rifled gun on the beach came his- 

sing through the air, passed over the 

Union vessel, and buried itself in the 

water just beyond. 
‘IT was stationed on the forecastle,” said 
the narrator, ‘and, I give you my word, I 

thought that shot was coming straight for | 
my head, or, at any rate, was going to 
graze it. My first impulse (an uncontrolla- 

ble one) was to dodge, which I promptly 

did; my next was to feel ashamed of my- 

self and to glance carefully around to as- 
certain whether anyone had observed my | 
discomfiture. A consoling sight met my | 
eyes. The Captain and First Lieutenant, 
aft on the poop deck, were just straight- 
eniug into a more completely upright posi- 
tion, and I overheard the Captain remark 
to his companion, ina tone expressive of 
some relief: ‘By George! that was an| 
awfully close shave, you know. ‘The con- 
founded thing must have passed just over 
our heads.’ 

“While I was trying to reconcile this | 
statement with my own sensation, I heard | 
an Irishman, who occupied a position be- 
tween the two points, exclaim, in refer- | 
ence to the same missile: ‘Begorra, b’ys, [| 
cud have caught it in me hat!’” 





The Intelligent Cow. 





“It isa popular belief that the dog is| 
most intelligent of all four-footed animals, | 
and that next in the mental scale is the | 
horse,” said George McDaniel at a hotel. | 
‘‘That is a mistake. The cow knows more 
than horse and dog combined are capable 
of learning. An ordinary town cow, who 
has been accorded reasonable facilities for 
acquiring general information, is much 
wiser than some men who have been hon- 
ored with proud positions and expensive 
funerals. The average town cow can open 
a gate that fastens with a time lock, get 
into a garden and do fifty dollars,worth of | 
damage before the exasperated owner can 
ram a charge of slugs into a muzzle-load- 
ing gun. 

“I once lived in a village where one-half 
the inhabitants kept cows, and expected 
them to forage their living off the other 
half. Finding the usual gate fastenings 
of no avail, I added a bolt, and slept that 
night secure. The next morning every 
cow in the village was in the garden, and 
so fullof cabbages that cost me two dol- 
lars a head to raise that they could not go 
through the gate, and [ had to knock down 
a panel of fence to let them out. That 
night I added a log-chain and a patent pad- 
lock, and sat up, in company with a 
double-barrelled gun, to watch the proceed- 
ings. 

‘An old brindled she pirate came up and 
surveyed the house to make sure we were 
abed. Then she shook the gate and again 
surveyed the house. Next she went to 
work on the bolt with her tongue. In five 
minutes she had it drawn and started to 
come in. She looked surprised to find her- 
self still on the outside. Half a dozen of 
her companions came up and surveyed the 
new jewelry. Then brindle broke a horn 





A Well Tested Polish. | 


All snccessful housekeepers have a nat- | 
ural pride in the continuous presentable | 
appearance of their bright ware, and it is | 
therefore their aim to secure a really effect- | 
ive polish to enable them to realize this | 
desirderatim. Many polishes are good, | 
but ‘Starine’ is at least as good as the best, | 
if not better than the best of its competi- | 
tive preparations, Its growing popularity, 
evidenced by a constantly increasing de- | 
mand, is a practical recommendation for a 
trial to such as have not as yet tested it. 
It is for sale by all hardware and mill sup- | 
ply dealers and grocers, and manufactured | 
by Samuel Kidder, 60 Federal street, Bos- 
ton. 
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find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspon- 
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J. C. JUDSON & Co., 
227 Washington St., Boston. 






CITY OF BOSTON. 


STREET DEPARTMENT. Sealed proposals 
for paving and regulating Prentiss street from 
Tremont street, through Hallock street; Eustis 
street from Washington to Dearborn street; W. 
Second street, from B to D street; and Kemble 


| street, from Gerard to Magazine street; all with 


granite blocks on gravel, in accordance with forms 
of contract and specifications to be furnished by the 


| Superintendent of Streets of the City of Boston, 


will be received at the office of said Superintendent 
City Hall, Boston, until 12 0’clock M., Monday, the 
Sth day of August, 1892, at which time and place 
they will be publicly opened and read. Each 
proposal must be accompanied by a properly 
certified check for $500, and a bond will be re- 
quired for the faithful performance of the con- 
tract. The Superintendent of Streets reserves the 
right to reject any and all proposals, should he 
deem it for the interest of the city so todo. H. H. 
CARTER, Superintendent of Streets, Boston, 
Mass., July 30th, 1892. 


OTICE—To the Citizens of Boston—The De- 
partment for the Inspection of Buildings has 
been charged with the duty of enforcing the ordl- 
nance relating to the burning of bituminous coal 
in this city,a copy of which is here appended, 
with the penalty for violation of the same. 
JOUN 8. DAMRELL, Inspector. 
Ordinances of 1892—Chapter 3 [second series], 
concerning the use of bituminous coal. Ip the 
year one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two. 
An ordinance to amend chapter 48 of the Revised 
Ordinances of 1892. Be it ordained by the City 
Council of Boston as follows: Section 1. Chapter 
43 of the Revised Ordinances of 1892 is hereby 
amended by inserting between section ninety- 
eight and ninety-nine, the following new section, 
to be numbered ninety-nine, and sections now 
numbered ninety-nine to one hundred ani three, 
inolusive, with said amendment, to be renumbered 
one hundred to one hundred and four respect- 
tively: “Section 99. No person shall use bitumi- 
nous coal for the purpose of generating steam in 
boilers in any building, unless the furnace in 
which said coal is burned is provided with some 
eflectual device for consuming its own smoke.” 
Penalty for violations: Section 104. Whoever 
violates any provision of section +"? of 
this chapter shall be punished bya fine not ex- 
ceeding ten dollars for each offence, and whoever 
violates any provision of any other section of this 
chapter shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
twenty dollars for each offence, and not only the 
person actually doing the prohibited thing, but 
also his employer and every other person con- 
cerned in so doing, shall be punished by the said 
fine. In Board of Aldermen, may 2, 1892. Passed. 
Sent down for concurrence. John H. Lee, Chair- 
man. In Common Council, May 5, 1892. Con- 
curred. David F. Barry, President. Approved 
May 7, 1892. John H. Lee, Acting Mayor. A true 
copy. Attest: John M. Galvin, City Clerk. 








trying to lift the gate off its hinges. They 
appeared to hold a council of war; then an 
old spotted gourmand inserted a horn under 
the chain, lifted it over the post and the 
whole drove marched inside. [ gave it up 
and took the gate off its hinges. I now 
raise all my vegetables at the market.” 


How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catrrrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O. WanpiaG, Kinran & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
, acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
Surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottie. Sold by all Druggisls. Testimo- 
nials free. 








| ALITY OF BOSTON-—Street Department, sewer 
i division—Sealed proposals for building sewers 
lin the streets mentioned below in accordance 
| with the forms of contract and specifications to be 
| furnished by the superintendent of streets of the 
| city of Boston, will be received at his office, room 
| 47, City Hall, until 12 m. of Monday, the sth day 
| of August, 1892, at which time and place they will 
| be publicly openet and read; proposals are 
| invited for the following named streets: 


ist, Savin Hill av., ward 24, between Denny st. 


~- AUGUST « me 
AMUSEMENTS, 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


Mr. R. M. FIevp....... 
Ma ag 


“Laugh and the World Lau 
7TH AND LAST y 
Of the Bright, Breezy 


khs With you 
VEEK 


» Brilliant ¢ Omedy 


BY PROXY’ 


Presented by Mr. CHAR 


{LES MaTHrey: 
with Mr. A.8. LIPMAN ani pote 
Even’gs at 8 Wed is Ae, 
Preceded by a half hour’s Py 
@@ Aug. 15—ROLAND REE)’ * \ 
aes opening with his best ener yee 
comedy, LEND ME YouR Wire. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON...... Pr 


OPENING WEEK, AUGuer.« 


GORMAN’S 
CLASS 
REFINED 
vover’ MINSTRELS. 
Eve’gs 7.45. Mat. Wed. and Sat. ate 
Aug. 15, Thomas Q. S« 


1 At 
“ISLE OF CHAMPAGNE.” 


Atchison, Topeka & Say f 
Railroad Uompany, 


P.O. Box 346. No. 9% Milk St. Boston. J 


Income Bond Conversion 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 6s. 


A substantial majority of t 
$80,000,000 Income Bonds having 
conversion proposed in Circular 6s, the plan bas 
been declared fully effective by th 
the company. To avold injustice 
absent holders of Income Bor w 
not become acquainted with the } 
cirenmstances have been unall 
selves of it in the limit named in Circular 
limit is hereby extended until September 

Income Bonds will be receives t 
into Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A. ot 
September 1, 1892, by the following-appe 
agencies: 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 

At Office of Atchison Co., 
05 Milk St., Boston. 

UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 

80 B’way, New York City. 
BARING BROTHERS « CO., LIMITED, 

8 Bishopsgate-Within, London, E. ¢. 

Pending completion of engraved bonis, Neg 
tiable Certificates will be delivered [nc Bor 
holders, to be exchanged without unpecessar 
delay for the former in clue course 

These Certificates have been listed on 
the Stock Exchanges in Boston, New York 
and London. 


Income Bond Scrip of any class will be rece:ves 
for exchange, the same as the bonds, in amoun'e 
not less than $100, and in even hundreds 
ands. 


Holders of any of the bonds ca et r ex 
change, under Circular 63 of Oct 





presenting their bonds to any 0! the Age 
mentioned, can effect the origina pres¢ 
changes at the same time. oy 
ORAL AND WRITTEN INQ! IRIES bot e 
ing this Plan and applications for circus i. 
blanks for use oe _ Lae _ =, ot 
Re ye agencies and oO! SEINE ' 
VICE PRES DENT, ATCHISON COMPANY, & 


MILK STREET, BOSTON B rder 
Board of Directors. 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, © 
J. W. REINHART, /ice Presiden! 


ran. 


—— 





Ripans Tabules cure jaundice 


A GOOD AND HONEST 
INVESTMENT. 


Treasury Full-paid Stock of the Denver 


Summit Gold Co.. Massachusetts ores 
ation, at 15 cents & share. 
vance.) . 
Four claims in Admira:ty 
feet each. , a 
Average value of ore, 
1200 feet working & 


a 


5 le 


i abov 


Recommended by those Ww’ J 





and the most westerly intersection of Grampian 
way. 
2d, Armandine st., private land, and Rockwell 
| st., ward 24. é 
| 8d, Park st., between Geneva av. and Waldeck 
st., ward 24. 


4th, Elm road, private land, and Ashmont st., 


| ward 24. 


| 85th, Bennington st., East Boston. 


| rtified check, and a bond will be required 

| — the faithful performance of the contract; 

plans can be seen and specifications and form o 
contract obtained at the office of the superintend- 
ent of streets, City Hall, Boston; the superintend- 
ent of streets reserves the right to reject any and 
all proposals, should he deem it for the interest 
of the city of Boston so to do. H.H. CARTER, 
Superintendent of Streets, Boston, Aug. 1, 1892. 





Each proposal must be accompanied by a prep- 


Denver-Summit 






Gentlemen.—Being pro “ 
property on A imiralty and | 
money, we each of a es “s a ie 
which please send 50 shat DAVID CAMPB! 
(Signe ! D McWILLIA 


Full information ane 
ity to get an ine 
opportunity to get & 
reputable parties, in W 


A VERY VALUABLE PROPERTY 


dent. 
Mast 


Address 
HARRIS 


12 Herald Building, 


ON L. FISK, Pres! 
2 Boston, 
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Free alee iy 
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Al GUST 6, ! 


IN AUGUST. 


pY MARY LENNOX. 


fa whispered word, 

ow and sweet, 
gs the streams repeat, 
n of nesting bird. 


in the sky, 
with green and gold, 
t droning half unfold, 


passes slowly by. 


ndess scarcely caught, 
awell the atrain, 
x € y falling rain, 
« with silver subtly wrought. 


med August days, 
e glories of the past, 
“ bring us forth at last? 


WW ke beneath your hovering gaze’ 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


IsTORY OF THE AMERICAN 


FLAG. 
esting pamphlet issued by the 
ster General of the Army gives 
e called the official history of 


an flag. Its statements have 
ed after careful and thorough 


they serve as an answer to 
stions of the patriotic and the 
it we publish the document ip 


{merican Congress, 1n session at 
established by its resolation 
a national flag for the 
America. The resolution 


} mle nia 
f Juve 14, 1777, 
United States of 
was as follows 
Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen 
ed States be thirteen stripes, alternate 


iand white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue fleld, representing 8 


ew nostellation im 

alt oh nearly ® year previous, July 4, 
7 hese thirteen United States had been 
clared independent, this resolution is the 


frst legislative action recorded relating to 
« pational flag for the new sovereignty. 
The use of thirteen stripes was not a 


new feature, as they had been introduced 
np alternate white and blue) on the upper 
eft-hand corner of a standard presented 
the Philadelphia Light Horse by its 
sptain in the early part of 1775, and 
reover the Union flag of the thirteen 
ved colonies raised at Washington's 
arters, at Cambridge, Jan. 2, 1776, 

si the thirteen stripes just as they are 

s day, but it also had the crosses of 
and St. Andrew on a blue 
ground in the corner. There is no satis- 
factory evidence, however, that any flag 
earing the union of the stars had been in 

hiic use beforethe resolution of June, 
1777. 

Itisnot known to whom the credit of 
lesigning the Stars and Stripes is due. It 
sclaimed that a Mrs. John Ross, an up- 

isterer who resided on Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, was the maker of the first 
flag combining the stars and stripes. Her 
descendants assert that a committee of 
Congress, accompanied by Gen. Washing- 


St. George 


who was in Philadelphia in June, 1776, 
called upon Mrs. Ross and engaged 
to make the flag from a rough draw- 
g, which, at her suggestion, was re- 
rawo by Gen. Washington with pencil 
her back parlor, and the flag thus 


Jesigned was adopted by Congress. 
Although the resolution establishing the 
flag was not officially promulgated by the 
Secretary of Congress until Sept, 3, 1777, 
‘seems well authenticated that the Stars 
Stripes were carried at the battle of 
Sept. 11,1777, and thence- 


R 


Drandywine 


forward luring all the battles of the 
he VC I 
Soon af 


ter its adoption the new flag was 
‘oisteG OD the naval vesseis of the United 


D &i 


otate s. The ship Ranger, bearing the 
ee ‘ Stripes, and commanded by Capt. 


vones, arrived at a French port about 
ee ‘77, and her flag received on 
9. 44, 1/78, the first salute ever paid to 
rican flag by foreign naval vessels. 
mained unchanged for about 
shte ears after its adoption. By this 
«*wo more states (Vermont and Ken- 


“SY) Dad been admittedjto the Union, and 


b Jar ary 14, | 
ine fi Of the United States be fifteen 


rete .794, Congress enacted that 
ty oo a. \er the first day of May, 1795, 
ur pes alte rnated red and white; that the 

« Hiteen stars, white in a blue 
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eighteen y 
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nate red and white; that the Union have 
twenty stars, white in a blue fleld. 

Second—“That on the admission of 
every new State into the Union one star be 
added to the Union of the flag, and that 
such addition shall take effect on the 4th 
day of July next succeeding such admis- 
sion.” 

The return of the thirteen stripes of the 
1777 flag was due, in a measure, to a rever- 
ence for the standard of the Revolution, 
but it was also due to the fact that a fur- 
ther increase of the number of stripes 
would have made the width of the flag out 
of proportion to its length unless the stripes 
were narrowed, and this would have im- 
paired their distinctness when seen from a 
distance. A newspaper of the time said: 

“By this regulation the thirteen stripes 
willrepresent the number of States whose 
valor and resources originally effected 
American independence, and the additional 
etars will mark the increase of the States 
since the present Constitution.” 

No act has since been passed by Congress 

altering this feature of the flag, and it is 
the same as originally adopted, except as 
tothe number of stars in its union. In the 
war with Mexico the national flag bore 
twenty-nine stars inits union, during the 
late civil war thirty-five, and since July 4th, 
1891, forty-four stars. In none of the acts 
of Congress relating to the flag has the 
manner of arranging the stars been pre- 
scribed, and in consequence there has been 
alack of uniformity in the matter, and 
flags in use of the public generally may be 
seen with the stars arrarged in various 
ways. 
I'he early custom was to insert the stars 
in parallel rows across the blue fleld, and 
this custom has, it is believed, been observed, 
in the navy at least, since 1818, at which 
time the President ordered the stars to be 
arranged in such manner on the national 
flag used in the navy. In the army, too, it 
is believed the stars have always been 
arranged in horizontal rows across the 
blue field, but not always ia vertical rows; 
the effect, however, being about the same 
as in the naval flag. 

Hereafter there will be no difference in 
the arrangement between the army and the 
navy, aS an agreement has been arrived at 
between the War and Navy Departments 
on the subject. 

Since July 4, 1891, the arrangement of 
stars in the flag of the army and ensigns in 
the navy is as follows: 





* . > * . > . * 
> * > * > * * 
* * * * * » * 
* . * > * * * 
. * * * * * * 
* * * * * * * * 











The national fiags hoisted at camps or 
forts are made of bunting of American 


manufacture. They are of the following 
three sizes: The storm and _ recruiting 


flag, 8 feet in length by 4 feet 2 inches in 
width; the post flag, measuring 20 feet in 


length by 10 feet in width; the garrison 
flag, measuring 36 feet length by 20 feet 
in width, (this flag is hoisted only on holi- 
days and great occasions.) The union is 
one-third of the length of the flag, and 
extends to the lower edge of the fourth 
red stripe from the top. 

The national colors carried by regiments 
of infantry and artillery and the battalion 
of engineers, on parade or in battle, are 
made of silk, and are 6 feet 6 inches long 
and 6 feet wide and mounted on staffs. 
The field of the colors is 31 inches in 
length and extends tothe lower edge of 
the fourth red stripe from the top. The 
sizes of the flags used in the army and 
navy are not fixed by law, but are pre- 
scribed by army and navy regulations. 





How a Snake Sheds. 


Once the pleasure of witnessing the 
shedding of a massasauga’s skin was 
accorded me ina whortleberry swamp on 
a hot summer’s day, says a writer in For- 
and Stream. ‘The swamp was full of 
Indians, mainly ,squaws and paposes, 
and bloodthirsty mosquitoes. In my 
efforts to keep the mosquitoes at a living 
distance and the redskins away from the 
snake in the regular path, the reptiie sensed 
me or something, although as blind asa 
bat, and ,wormed into a hole, opening be- 
low into numerous ramifications made by 
the roots of scrub ash andtamaracks. His 
snakeship again made his appearance, hav- 











reguS flag was the national 

“95 to 1818, du 

—.. 1812 with Great Britain. By 

Cone. Dee tditional States (Tennessee, 
~esena, na and Mississippi) 

into the Union, and 

change in the flag | 


banner from 


| 
ana, India 
 - Deen admitted 
theref ré a further 
feemed to be re quired. 
“SCUSSiON in Con 


Sct of April 4 1s). O8 the subject, the | 
ed 


aces eda ‘ | his raiment. 
iring which period occurred | during the following hours, and each time 


ing in the meantime increased the rent in 
Twice more he disappeared 


reappeared with more new, bright skin 
visible, evidently showing that he made 
use of his underground retreat to assist in 
the removal of his external habiliments. 
The Jmovements of this snake were so 


After considerable | peculiar that they are described for the 


benefit of my readers, as very few will ever 


Vide *°,Was passed, which pro- | have the opportunity of witnessing a wild 
_ Pirst—“That free and snake shedding his skin in its haunts. 
day of July next, the ‘te after the fourth | When the ugly fellow was first seen he was 


St ; of 
‘ates be thirteen horizontal Pe ae ang 





totally blind, as could be readily toJd by 
the white opague appearance of his eye, 
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caused undoubtedly by the separation of 
the external or sloughing cuticle. This 
covering of the eye is connected with the 
rest of the exfoliated tissue. As soon as 
the massasauga had liberated his head 
from the opening in his external skin, a 
Singular performance was enacted; the 
knowing fellow wormed himself around 
among the roots and against the bark of 
trees. One peculiar movement I noticed 


particularly; it consisted in backing up the | 
base of a smal! tree tail first, till it was at | 


an angle of nearly eighty degrees, and 


then suddenly squirming down in _ its 
natural way and again circling abvut 


among the roots. Occasionally it would 
apparently endeavor to distend the outer 
enveloping membrane by swelling its sides 
with air, and this was more noticeable 
when the skin was massed over the great- 
est diameter of its body. 

As soon as this portion of the body was 
passed, the process was quickly completed. 
In this case the operation did not occupy 
quite three hours in completion, and when 
finally the wand of sculapius came forth 
bright and shining and entirely free from 
his external or overcoat, he left that last 





year’s article of wearing apparel lying | 
directly across the hole where I had first | 
beheld him. Ibave seen snakes in con-| 
finmement which did not get entirely free | 
from their old clothes for weeks, and then 
only in sections; and it is not unusual to 
observe wild individuals running about 
with various tatters hanging to them, giv- 
ing a decidedly vagabond air to a natur- 
ally graceful creature. 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 


has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their chiidren while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in ev ery part of th 
world. Be sure and ask for Mra. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


Boston & Portsmouth $. $. C0, 


SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 
No, 430 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 


STEAMER 


JOHN BROOKS 


—FOR— 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


AND 


PORTSMOUTH, 


Connecting at Portsmouth for the 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


York, Rye, Hampton and Old Orchnarm sseaches, 
Portland, Dover, Great Falls, Lake Winnipiseo- 
gee, and all points NORTH and EAST. 

Leave Boston, week days, 9.00 a.m.; Sundays, 
10 30 a.m. 

Fare, Boston to Isles of Shoals, 75 cents. Ex- 
cursion tickets, good for return trip only on date 
of issue, $1.00; children under twelve years of 
age, 50 cents. Boston to Portsmouth, $1.00. 

Rates to other points sent upon application, and 
are guaranted lower than by any other line. 


STEAMER PHILADELPHIA 


—FOR— 


SALEM WILLOWS AND BEVERLY 


Leave Boston, week days, *10.30 a.m., 6.25 p.m.; 
Sundays, *10.45 a.m., 6.15 p.m. Leave Beverly, 
week days, 7.05 a.m., *3.00 p.m.; Sundays, 8.00 
a.m., *3.45 p.m. 

*Stops at Salem Willows, leaving 15 min. later. 

FARE 25 CENTS EACH WAY. 


FINE MUSIC ON BOTH STEAMERS. 

Freight forwarded to Salem and Beverly at low 
rates. The [sles of Shoals are private property 
and the proprietoas will not allow any intoxleatad 
or a= alana disorderly person to land upon the 
island. 

Tickets and staterooms can be secured at 300 
Washington st. and at the wharf. 

W. E. PEARSON, W.A.McoCRILLIS, 

General Mg’r. General Ag’t. 


———___ —_ Se 





Ripans 'Tabules cure dizziness. 


BRAINTREE WILKES. 


— 3932.—_ 


TRIAL 2.44, STANDARD BRED, 


Sire, RED WILKES, sire of Red Bell, 2.1144, and 
63 others in 2.30 list, 13 being in 2.20 list. 

Dam, MOLLY, by Williams’ Mambrino, sire of 
dams of Santa Claus, 2.174%,and Mambrino Wilkes, 
2.28%, etc. Molly produced Rachael B., 2.28%, 
(dam of Raven, 2.26%4 at three years). 

Braintree Wilkes is a very handsome, stylish, 
seal brown horse, foaled in Kentucky in 1883, 16 
hands, 1150 pounds. 

Will stand season 1892, to close August 15, at 
stable of Fayette Northrup, No. Adams, 
Mass. 

Terms $25 to warrant mare in foal, $2 payable 
at time of service, balance when mare foals. 

Catalogue mailed on application. 

C. G. LEONARD, Prop., 


Wilmington, Vt. 








INVESTMENTS. 


City of Boston----------- -3 1-2 and 4’s 
City of Providence Gold------+----- -4’s 
City of Cambridge: ------ Jeeves shee GE 
City of Newton-:----- Eevaekectses oeaeGee 
City Of Lowell.---++-eeeeeceeeree eee 4's 
City of Concord, N. H----+--+++-++++ -4.8 
City of New Haven, Conn..------ +003 1-2 
City of Marlboro--------- Ter ..4’8 
City of Dayton. O------: senescence 6’s 
Old Colony Bd cvivsicces bch easier w's 4’s 
Boston & Lowell Rd----- ereeee veeeed’g 
Maine Rd-----.--- wetued eeeee'’g, 1912 


FOR SALE BY 


R. L. DAY & 00., 


40 Water St. 


CONSERVATIVE 
MUNICIPAL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Malden, Mass----+-+++-++++++- ooee 4g 
Brockton, Mass:--++--eeeees ce cccee +4’ 
Pt. Huron, Mich:++++-+-seeee ery) id -| 
Grand Rapids, Mich.» -occccccccccece 5’s 
Omaha, Neb-:--------+-+++- $6000 cceee 5’s 
Toledo, Ohio--------- Cevceccece eoee - H'g 
Fresno, Cal., gold eocecsce Cocecccccces 5’s. 
Astoria, Ore., gold coccess eocceccceee G'S 


St. Marys, QHIG:-ceccccccccccccceces 
And other Choice Bonds. 
Descriptive List on application. 


W. J. HAYNES & SONS, 


7 Exchange Place. 


*Do. 


You: See 


THE 


PoINT? 


THAT ALTHOUSH 
Originated in 1810 by an Old Family 
Physician Johnson’s Anodyne Lini-- 
ment could not have survived over 


eighty years unless it possesses extra 
ordinary merit. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


\KE ANY OT}, 
0 ve sounson’s <2 


* 


Anodyne Liniment 


is Soothing, Healing, Penetrating. Once used always 
wanted; and dealers say “‘Can’t sell any other.” 
Ever Mother Should have JOHNSON’s 

y ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 
house for Croup, Colds, Sore Throat. Catarrh, Tonsilitis, 
Jolic, Nervous Headache, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps, Pains. 
elieves Summer Complaints like magic. Sold every- 
where, Price weer 6 bottles, $2.00. E 


b express paid. 
samphiet free. 1 5. JOHNSON & OO., Boston, 


OWN YOUR HOME. 


We buy the land and build the 
building for you. 





We have the most perfect plan of handling real 
estate by co-operation. Call and everything with 


be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 
Every month’s rent b pa gow towards paying 
required 


for your property. No capita 











200 ASSOCIATES 


i Real Estate Co.,7 Temple Pl., Room 65 Boston 
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BY THE GATES OF THE SEA. 


BY ALEXANDER LAMONT. 


Bright amber bars o’er all the west, 
With glow as deep as ruddy ore; 
The weary coming home for rest, 
And children’s laughter from the shore. 
The mellow chimes of evening belis, 
The ships receding o’er the main; 
The tear-dimmed eyes and sad farewells 
Which have been and will be again. 


A seven years’ child upon the sands 

Amidst the gold-lipped myatic shells 
Which murmur of falr, sunny lands 

W here wondrous music ebba and swells. 
With growing joy his eager ear 

Hears songs from isles in emerald seas, 
And straine of heavenly music clear 

Of bis life’s tar-back mysteries. 


An aged man with silver hair 
Gazing into the glowing west 
With wistful eyes and yearning praye! 
For peace and home and perfect rest; 
Slow searching through the years gone by 
For some sweet, tender, long-lost strain; 
And vainly calling with a sigh 
On friends who answer not again. 


Two children on the shining shore 
Amidat their palaces of sand; 
Two worn ones by the cottage door 
The open Book of God at hand 
Two lovers happy, loyal, brave, 
And knit together for the atrife, 
Two resting in one peaceful grave 
So thus goes on the round of life! 


[The Argosy. 
THE SKIES IN AUGUST. 


THE VISIT OF MARS—METEOR SHOWKRS— 
PLANETARY MOVEMENTS. 
[From the New York Times.) 


Throughout the month the August sun 
hurries away toward the south and the 
days shorten, the lengthened nights ad- 
mitting of satisfactory repose after the 
heat and humidity of the dog-days 
Rather more than nine degrees of declina- 
tion mark the path of the sun between the 
first and the last days of the month, his 
speed being half as much greater at the 
close than it is to-day. From this it ean 
be plainly seen that as the sun recedes 
from the summer solstice the days de- 
crease more rapidly. 

The August moon fulls on the 8th away 
down in southern declination, at which 
time it always seems so much nearer and 
clearer to us than when it passes high 
overhead nearer the zenith, as is the case 
when it has a corresponding northerly 
declination. The nearly-full moon and 
Mars are in conjunction on the 7th, but 
the distance separating the two, added to 
the brilliant light of the moon’s full disk, 
detracts from the beauties of the event. 
On the 18th the meeting with Jupiter isa 
very close one indeed, but it happens in 
the early morning hours and there is again 
too much moonlight for proper effect. 
The day after last quarter is billed fora 
meeting with Neptune, followed two days 
later by ameeting with Venus, and four 
days after there is conjunction with 
Mercury, which we are not permitted to 
see, as the two are so very close to the 
sun atthe time. On the 24th there will be 
quite a pleasing tableau, in which Saturn 
figures conspicuously, the moon completing 
her monthly course by passing very close 
to Uranus on the 27th, at almost noontide 
with us. 

To Mars, without question, must be 
accorded the place of honor in the month- 
ly annals, and those of us who have 
watched his progress and increasing 
brilliancy will no doubt take a genuine 
pleasure in reading all about what the 
scientists discover on the 4th, when he is 
in opposition with the sun, and comes 


above the horizon about the same time 


that the sun disappears on the opposite 
side. 


This phenomenon of opposition occurs | 
once in 780 days, his synodic period, at 


which time he is in line with earth and sun. 


It is only once in every fifteen or seventeen 
years that the earth and planet are so situ- ; fatal. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


tion are so greatly improved over those | 
formeriy in use that itis not too much to 

expect that some new light may be thrown 

upon the perplexing problems of double 
canals, inundations, and melting polar ice 
caps. Onthe maps of Mars already printed 

we find names given to the grand divisions 

of land and sea, and these are fully as 
familiar to the professional as the markings 
of land and water on the terrestrial globes 
|should be to us. It will be 1909 before we 
| again have a chance similar to the present, 
and this to many of us means positively 
| our last chance. 

Jupiter’s throne is again in danger, as he 

no longer reigns supreme among the morn- 
jing stars. Venus is there to challenge him 
j}and wrest from him the glory that he has 
been enjoying for the past few months 

| He is, however, growing larger and more 
beautiful, and we find him at our meridian 
lwell above the horizon about 4 o'clock 
every morning, some five hours ahead of 
old Sol, a fitting herald to approaching day. 
On the 14th Jupiter is stationary in his 
course among the fixed stars, after which 
he majestically begins to retrace his steps, 
| in which direction he continues until 
, December. 
| It is only to the early risers that Venus 
|} appeals, but she is lovely to gaze upon as 
she appears above the horizon. Her color 
frequently changes rapidly from red to 
| bluish-green during the first three degrees 
| of her trip toward the zenith. So much 
}are these changes noticeable that she has 
frequently been reported by vessels’ look 
outs as a ship's colored 
bright-eyed man on the watch often gets 





tinguish the oue from the other. 
evening star but is too near to the sun and 


part in the monthly annals. His rings, 
however, are becomiog more and more 
distinct. Still, it willbe some little time 
before we notice a very great change in 
this planet. 

Mercury is not of very great moment to 
us just at present; he is too much over- 
powered by the sun, which he is rapidly 
approaching, and with which be will be in 
inferior conjunction on the 25th. At pres- 
ent he is an evening star, and is to be 
found in the constellation of the Lion. 

Uranus can be found as to his where- 
abouts on the 27th, at which time he is in 
conjunction with the moon, only a portion 
of a degree separating the two. We cannot, 
however, pick him out with the unaided 
vision. With the exception of this meeting 
with the moon there is nothing of impor- 
tance to be said about Uranns. 

Neptune is morning star, and is in the 
Taurus group, where we have been used to 


with the sun, which he will attain early in 
September. 

Who does not know that very beautiful 
occurence which we call a shooting star, or 
which, in its more splendid forms, is some- 
times called a meteor or fire-ball? A small 
body, perhaps as large as a paving stone or 
larger, more often perhaps not as large as 
a marble, is moving round the sun. There 
are at the present moment inconceivable 
myriads of such meteors moving in this 
manner. They are too small and too dis- 
tant for our telescopes, and we can never 
see them except under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

At the time we see the meteor it is 
usually moving with enormous velocity, so 
that it often traverses a distance of more 
than twenty miles in asecond of time. 
Such a velocity is almost impossible near 
the earth’s surface; the resistance of the 
air would prevent it. Aloft, in the empti- 
ness of space, there is no air to resist the 
meteor. It may have been moving round 
and round the sun for thousands, perhaps 
for millions, of years without let or hin- 
drance; but the supreme moment arrives, 
and the meteor perishes in a streak of 
|splendor. In the course of its wauderings 
the body comes near the earth, and within 
a few hundred miles of {ts surface of 
course bvegins to encounter the upper sur- 
face of the atmosphere with which the 
earth is inclosed. Toa body moving with 
;the appalling velocity of a meteor a 
plunge into the atmosphere is usually 
Even though the upper layers of 








ated as to bring them to their closest | air are excessively attenuated, yet they 
approach. The earth at her most distant | suddenly check the velocity almost as a 
point from the sun is 3,000,000 miles fur- | rifle bullet would be checked when fired 


ther from him than when at her nearest |into the water. 


point. 
two points isfcomparatively small. 


The friction causes the 


Still the distance between these | Meteor to gradually become red hot, then 
In the | White hot, until it is finally driven off into 


case of Mars her nearest to and farthest | Vapor with a brilliant light, while we on 


from the sun is 13,000,000 miles. 


earth, many scores of miles below, ex- 


On Aug. 4 Mars was nearly at his least |claim, ‘‘Look—look quickly! See that 
distance, while the earth was about at the | beautiful shooting star!” 


greatest distance, so that the two being in | 


Small as millions of these missiles prob- 


line they were almost at their nearest point jably are, their velocity is so prodigious 


of approach. 


The distance between them | that they would render the earth uninhabi- 


was 35,000,000 miles, whereas if opposition | table were they permitted to rain down 


occurs when Mars is at aphelion, or at his| unimpeded on its surface. 


We must, 


furthest, then the distance is extended to | therefore, among the other good qualities 


61,000,000 miles. 


The apparent diameter | of our atmosphere, 


not forget that it 


and brilliancy of Mars vary greatly with | constitutes a kindly screen whieh shields 


the changes of distance, the planet being|us from a tempest of 


projectiles the 


four times as bright when in opposition | velocity of which no artillery could equal. 
under the present circumstances, as it is | It is, in fect, the very fury of these mis- 


at its greatest distance. 
The instruments for accurate observa- 


|Siles which is the cause of their utter 
destruction. Their haste to strike us is 


light, and the] 


well laughed at for not being able to dis-| 
Saturn is | 


to far from us to play a very important | 


look for him these many weeks past. He! 
is approaching the position of quadrature | 


AUGUST , ive avet 





so great that friction dissolves them into | rest is water, and not aya 


harmless vapor. 
Wide, indeed, is the contrast between 


the splender of the noonday sun and the oysters as food, Prof 
feeble twinkling of even the brightest of the average quantity 


the stars. 
our ordinary observation, can be submitted 
to the test of actual measurement. 


the bright daylight it cannot even be seen, season or locality, Loo, Sor, 
much less can its light be measured. But | the cost of food, oyste; : 


we can take the full moon as an intermedi- 
ate step between the glory of the sun and 
the feeble twinkle of Sirius, and by these 


comparisons we find the light of the sunis and beans exclusi 


about twenty thousand million times as 
great as the light from Sirius. 

| Our earth is, however, not properly 
placed for an impartial comparison be- 
tween the splendor of the two bodies 
To make such a comparisen the earth 
|should be micway between the two, so 
that we could look at Sirius on one side 
j}and the sun on the other, under precisely 
similar circumstances. Into such a posi- 
| tion our earth never has and never will | 
|come, and we must have recourse to other 
means. That which most naturally sug- | 
| gests itself is the matter of distance, and | 
the star belng so much further from us 
ithan the sun, the tables are turned 
lagainst the latter and we find that Sirias | 
| sheds actually forty-eight times as much 
light as the sun does. 


| FISH AS FOOD. | 


|INTERESTING REPORT OF THE FISH COM- | 


MISSION. 

Prof. W. O. Atwater has just concluded 
/an exhaustive study of the chemical com- 
| position and nutritive values of food fish 
and the aquatic invertebrates, which is 
| presented in the last report issued by the 
| United States Fish Commissioner. The 
{thoroughness of the work can be under- 
}stood, when the statement is printed that 
; analyses have been made of the flesh of 123 
| specimens of American fish, of 64 o0f mol- 
lusks and crustaceans, and 190 of the in- 
vertebrates. 

| Thereis ample variety of fish food in 
this country, as Prof. Atwater tells us that 
we may select from no less than 1,000 dif- 
ferent species of fish. Regarding the fi=h 
proper, the list commences with the stur- 
geon and concludes with the skate, and 
| fish when dried, smoked, salted or canned, 
aud oysters and clams are presented. 

The following are the deductions as to 
the food value of fish: Comparing the 
flesh of domestic animals and of fish, the 
latter contains more water and less fat, and 
hence fess nutritive material pound for 
pound. In the flesh of the flounder there 
is 16 ner _ent. of the nutrients, in the cod 
18, while  : lean beef there is from 25 to 33 
per cent. The fatter fish, as the herring, 
mackerel, salmon, shad and whitefish, ap- 
proach nearer to beef. In dry or salt fish 
the nutrients are increased, and salted cod- 
fish contains 28 per cent., salt mackerel 47, 
and dessicated cod as high as 82 per cent. 
oysters have little of the nutrients, only 
from 7to19, lobsters about 18 per cent. 
Inthe consumption of fresh fish, bought in 
the market, by the pound, the quantity of 
refuse, bone, skin, is more considerable by 
comparison than thatof meat, unless a 
piece of the latter with too much bone is 
bought. 

It has taken a number of years to make 
the public get rid of the idea that in eating | 
fish it was procuring addional quantities of | 
phosphorus. Prof. Atwater is very em- 
phatic in regard to this. He says: 

“There is a widespread notion that fish 
contains large proportions of phosphorus, 
and is on that account particularly valuable 
for brain food. The percentage of phos- 
phorus in the analyses of fish is not larger 
than is found in the flesh of other animals 
used for food. . . . But if even the 
fish were richer in phosphorus, there is no 
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For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SUOTHING SYR st beet 
ase:l by mothers for their children teething 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, s.ayts 
pain cures wind colic,and is the best rem i 
Diarrhea. 2%c. a bottie. Sold by a) crag 


throughout the worki. Be sure ands & for “Mas 


W'InSI Ow’S SOOTHING SYRU! 
WHISKI 


Cuaranteed PURE. 

Uniform in QUALITY. 
MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and thout 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. : 

NOT sold In bulk or by measure A ways vend 3 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled —~ St 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wise Tt . j 
chants and Hotels. ———— 4 

















proof that it would on that account be bet- 
ter for brain food. The question of the 


nourishment of the brain and the sources | 


of the intellectual energy are too indeter- 


minate to allow decisive statements and | : 
There is | and guarantee prices & 


too abstruse for speedy solution. 
no experimental evidence to warrant the 


assumption that fish is more valuable than | Second-hand Desks 42 


meats or otber food material for the 
nourishment of the brain.” 

Prof. Atwater, who is a careful student 
of food generally, is of the opinion that in 
the United States toojmuch food is eaten 
containing an excess of fat, sugar, and 
starch, and not sufficient proteine. 


tural conditions, which have led to the 
and of excessively fat beef and pork. Our 


agricultural production is, in this sense, 
one-sided.” It is the various substances in 


fiesh containing nitrogen which are known | few good jokes. 


as the proteines. 

Taking the nutritive valuation in any 
kind of flesh, its value as food consists in 
possessing the three factors—the proteine, 
fat, and mineral matter. The fiesh-form- 
ing materials, those of which the human | 
body is composed, are then these three, the 
mineral matter forming the bones. The 


“This,” | 
he Says, ‘‘is a natural result of our agricul- | 
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pOLUMBUS cITY 
MINING, 
MANUFACTURING 


ANID 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


1 Beacon Street, 
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ei pie ges) 





eas 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Wil’ 


; time 


offer, for a short 
only, a 


amount of its Treasurv 


Stock, 


91.00 


PER SHARE. 


$5.0 0m 


PAR VALUE. 


PAID UP AND NON- ASSESSABLE 


a This Stock participates in the 
profits 





nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clav, Stone 





Quarries, Stumpage of Timber, 

Rentals of Hotels, Farm Lands, 
F, Franchises of Street Railways, | 
m Electric 


Light Plants, Water- Works, | 
and other profi 
the 


ts coming from all | 


other resources of§$the Com-| 


pany. 


-$500,000 





ALREADY SOLD. 


accruing from the Sale of 


» ©‘4nds, Royalties on Iron, Manga- | 


limited | 
‘From Boston & Lowell R. R. Station 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


CONCORD & MONTREAL 


MERRIMACK VALLEY ROUTE 


TO THE 


WHITE AND FRANCONIA 
MOUNTAINS, 
LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, 
AND CANADA, 


Boston Office, 207 Washington St. 


The only line running Three Trains 
every weekday to the White Mountains. 

Bloogang Car on 7.15 P. M. train, Boston 
to Fabyan, and on 10.30 P. M. train, 
Fabyan to Boston, daily. 

EXCURSION TICKETS, 

Good going and returning until Oct. 31, are on 
sale at the Company’s Boston Passenger Agency, 
207 Washington Street, and at Boston & 
Lowell K. BR. Station, Causeway Street, 
at following rates: 


Tilton...... eecoscess $4.00 Littleton........+-. $9.00 
Belmont........ Lim. 4.00 Jefferson... - 10.00 
Laconia........Lim. 4.00 Bethlehem......... 10.75 
| Lake Shore Pk. Lim. 4.00 Twin Mountain.... 9.75 
WORES. ccvce cece Lim. 4.00/St. Johusbury.ecsee 8.85 
Wolfboro’...... Lim. 4.00 No. Stratford ...... 11.00 
Long Island....Lim. 4.00 Montreal........... 15.50 
Centre Harbor..Lim. 4.00 Lisbon..... 6 eveeee 8.20 
Meredith....... Lim. 4.25 Montpelier......... 9.50 
Ashland.....«.. Lim. 4.75) Whitefield......... 9.75 
Plymouth....++ «eee ! 5.10 Lancaster. ....+.... 10.50 
Campton Village.... 5.50|/Maplewood........ 10.45 
No. Woodstock ..... 6.30) Fabyan......e...... 9.78 
WAPren.....seeeeeees 6.20, Newport, Vt.....+.. 11.00 
Haverhill.....+ «ses. 7.10)\Colbrooke.......... 12.00 
QUOD cccccccccsccccceccccccccsccccccccccceces 18.00 
| Profile House via Bethlehem Junction....... 12.75 
| Profile House via No. Woodstock and stage. 10.30 
Summit Mt. Washington..... hnherthesdnenses 15.75 


Through Trains Leave Boston 


Causeway Street. 


FOR THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 9.30 A.M., 
and 7.15 P.M. 


1.15 
Parlor cars to Fabyan’s and Jeffer 


| son #t 9.30 A.M. and to Fabyan atl.15 P.M. Sleep- 
ing care to Fabyan’s at 7.15 P.M. 
‘OR NO. WOODSTOCK, 9.00, 9.30 A.M., 1.45 


P.M., with Parlor Car 
FOR WEIRS AND PLYMOU TH, 9.00, 9.30 A.M., 


1.15, 5.00 and 7.15 P.M.; all with Parlor Cars. For 
Centre rae and W olfeboro’ at 9.30 A.M. and 
11.15 p.} 

For Ticket, Berths in Sleeping, and Seats in 


Parlor Cars, and all information, apply to Boston 
Passenger Agency, 207 Washington St., 
Rogers Building, Boston. 

Send 10 cents In postage to Boston Passenger 
Agency and receive in return “Vistas” op the C. 
& M., a series of sketches, beautifully illustrated, 
of the White and Franconia Mountains, scenes 
and centres, and of the beautiful Merrrmack 
Valley Route thereto. Also list of Hotels and 
Boardin Houses and Excursion aoe 8. 


ACKINNON — 
Gen’l Manage r. 
F. E. BROWN, GEO. W. “STORER, 
Gen’! Passenger T. A.G.P.A. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
ADT EXPRESS TRAINS, 


VIA 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 
ROUTE, 


SARATOGA 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted). 





| 





Leave Arrive 
Boston. Saratoga. 
9.00 A. M.....DAY EXPRESS.......... Bf 
11.00 A. M.....-SARATOGA SPECIAL. 4A. 
11.30 A. M.... PASSENGEK..........-. 7.30 P.M. 


Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 

For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars 
or further information, apply at 250 Wasning- 
ton street, or at Passenger Station, Cause~ 
way street, Boston. - R. WATSON, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 











) Worth of Lots. x O. L. JOST, 


Bass Poiat, Nahant 


Steamers leave sot WHARF (weather 
| pateamers as follows: 

For Bass oa week days and Sundays, 9.30, 
| 11.00 A.M.; 12.30, 2.20, 3 30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.25 P.M. Re- 
turn, 10.30 Fe M.: 12. 15, 2.00, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 P.M. 

For Nahant, week days, 9.30 A.M.; 12.30, 2.30, 
| 3.30, 5.00,6.30 P.M. Return, 8.00, 11.00 A.M.; 1.45, 
3. x 35, 6.05 P.M. SUNDAYS, 9.30 A.M.; 5 00, 6.30 
P.M. Return, 8.00, 11.00 A.M.; "6.40 P.M. 

Steamers land ‘at New Wharf, Bass Point 
grounds. Hotel enlarged and grounds extensively 
| improved. Band Concerts day and evening; music 
| for dancing. Take East Boston Ferry cars direct 
| to wharf. Fare 25c. each way; children, l5c. 

Tickets sold on wharf. Special rates for parties 
| by applying to J. A. FLANDERS, Eastern agent, 
Clyde line, 201 Washington street, Boston. 


‘sorpunel emo sonqey, suediy 





; 


tenographer and Type-Writer, 


| 120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
‘Telephone, Boston, 3342. 


A 


SUMMER ES 


ISSUED FOR FREE 


best family homes for entertaining Summer 
Also list of best hotels, with description and rates, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Parties will leave Boston in July, August and 
September for 


65 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five Days to Four Weeks to the Principal 
States, including: 

Saratoga, Lake George and Champlain, 
and Ausable Chasm. 


Montreal, Quebec and the 

Isles of Shoais, Mt. 
head Lake. 

The Maritime Provinces. 

Gettysburg, Laray Caverns, Natural 
Bridge, Old Point Comfort and Washing- 
ton. 


Saguenay . 


Excurstons to Alaska, outward by the 
Canadian Pacific Route, homeward through the 
Yellowstone National Park, July 9 and 23. 

Tours to Colorado and the Vellowstone 
National Park, August 9 and 29; to the Yel- 
lowstone Park and return, and to the Yellow- 
stone Park and the Pacific Coast, Sepvember 5. 


Send for descriptive circular, mentioning 
whether Summer, Alaska or Yellowstone book is 
desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after July 17, 1802, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 

A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6.45 Albany. 


9 OOF a SARATOGA SPECIAL. 
AS 


lor Cars to Saratoga and Troy. 
11.3 


EXPRESS, 


Par- 


Alban 

. P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
3,00 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis vig — an Central and Wabash Rys 


¥ 00 & XPRESS, with Sleeping 
Bumtalo, 


11.15 tte 


to Troy. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


8, 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
we" 
10. 8 MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
é 4, to Montreal. 
. M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 


3,05 vi 


7, 00 NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
to } By 


* Daily. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


FOR HULL (Pemberton Landing), at 9.30, 
10-48, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.36, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 
P.M.; Return, 8.55, 11.20, A.M.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 
4.15, B. 20, 6.55, 5.20, 9.50 P. M. 

FOK HULL (Y. ©. Pier), at 10.45 A.M.; 
P.M. Return, 4.10, 6.50 P.M. 

FOR DOWNER LANDING, at 10.45 A. M.; 
2.30,5.15P.M. Return, £.40 A.M.; 12.00 M.; 3.5 55, 
6.35 P.M. 

FOR NANTASKET (all the way by boat), at 
9.30, 10.80, 11.30:A.M.; 12.30, 1.30 2.20, 3.00, 3 30, 4.50, 
6.15 P.M. Return, 8.00, 31.00 A.M.; 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P.M. 

FOR NASTASKET (boat and rail, via Pem- 
berton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 P.M. Return, 11. -” A.M.; 12.32, 
1 02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37° 8.02, 9.33 P.M 

_ leaves HINGHAM for BOSTON at 8.30 
A 


Fare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 cts., 
each way. 
Ga. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 





2,30 








EW. . WHISKEY 





gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
promptly attended to. 


DIXON BROS., 





Room 75. 


41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 


SEND FOR 1892 


DISTRIBUTION BY 


Resorts of New England, Canada and the Middle 


The White, Catskill, and Adirondack | 
Mountains 
Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, 


Desert and Moose-| 


PARLOR CAR for 


A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


Jars to 


NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per 


15 


“EDITION OF 


GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 


AND 


SHORES = LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


THE 


AMONG 
THE 


LONG 
THE 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD. 


4* ATTRACTIVE ILL USTRATED BOOK contitataly. a SELECTED pumber of the 
4 


Guests at prices ranging from $4 to $10 per week. 
mailed free on application to T. H. HANLEY, 


or S. W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A., Central 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY TILL 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


| Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 





/840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
$1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 

Unlimited capacity on this train for 
The cars are lighted by gas 
No extra charge for this 


| 
Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
] 
| 


coach; 

desired, 
carrying passengers. 
and heated by steam. 
unsurpassed service. 


— 

| Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

Cc. S. MELLEN, General Manager. 
A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


CLIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston, 


During June, from south side Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, every Tuesday and Friday, at 12 o’clock, 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, and 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
Illustrated ‘Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. For 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS ©, 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. WH. EAVES 
Parker House, Boston. 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and 
he knows not 
educate him. 





knows not that 
is stupid—Experience may 


2—The man that knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! - 

8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 

4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 
TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH 
REACHED FROM ST. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA 
RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 


OF 
DAKOTA, 
PAUL AND MIN. 
GREAT NORTHERN 


2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 
8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 
4—Where there are good school, church, postal 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 


F,. Il. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 
A. C: HARVEY, 
228§W ashington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U- S. Gov’t Report. 





Real 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 





‘FOR YOURSELF. 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER witl 





POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; 
Carbuncles, Swellings, all ruptions of th 


can be promptly cured by LADY POOR'S OLNTMENT. 


Kept by dr uggists at 25 cents per box, or sent b 


JAMES W. FOST 


Weeks & Potter, Carter, Carter & HKilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale 
Druggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & C 


Portland, Maine, Cutler Bros. 


WORDS 


IN SEASON. 


—A--- 


SERIES OF SERMON 


BY 





HOWARD H. BROWN, 
FRANCIS B. HORNBROOKE, 
EDWARD E. HALE, 


CHARLES F, DOLE. 


The authors of this series of sermons, 
issued in this four-fold form, unite in 
the plan primarily to provide a regular 
supply of tracts for the post-office dis- 
tribution of their several churches, and 
their members. 

Single copies of the series of twenty 


sent bv mail, Qne Dollar for the 


series. The sermons of either preacher, 


ses . and ad~ice at the institute free. by waited upon | 
separately, will be sent for Thirty- Sisediess waltel ta | 


five cents the series. The bound 
volume will be $1.50, 


For further particulars address, 


J.STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


8 HAMILTON PLACE, 





Baking | 
Powder 


Itching and Bleeding 
PILES ? 


Lady Poor’s Ointment 


Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals 
all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes 
the tumors. 

Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Plants 
have produced an OINTMENT which ill 
prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of LApY PoorRr’s OINTMENT will 
convince the sufferer that there is a Balm for 
all Aches and Pains. 

Mothers try it on your throbbing breasts 
and aching nipples, and you will find relief 
speedily. 


Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy; Boils, 
e Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Sait Rhe um, 


y mall on receipt of price, by 


ER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


o., Burlington, Cook, Everett & Pennell, 


‘Improvement the Order of the Age."’ 


The Smith Premier Typewrite 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Improvements of the Highest 
Order. 





Send for Catalogue. 


Smith Premer Typewriter oe 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND — 





~——— ‘ ~ 








144 State Street, 


MUSIC 


VACATION. 


Prepare for a jolly time by taking away m your 
trunk one or two singing books. There will be rainy 
days and jolly evenings when music will be keenly 
appreciated, 


NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK. 


All the new Harvard Songs of the last three 
years; 92 pages; paper, $1. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 


Over 200,000 sold. Latest edition; paper, 50 cents 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 


One hundred and twenty pages ; heavy paper, @1. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. 


As sung at Hampton Institute. Paper, 30 cents. 
MINSTREL SONGS—OLD AND NEW. 
100 old-time plantation melodies; heavy paper; $1. 
College Songs for Gultar. 

College Songs for Banjo. 
Either volume, @1. 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES. 


Greatly enlargeu; 11) pages; paper, 50 cents. 


WAR SONGS. 


With ringing choruses; paper, 5@ cents. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing. 
Over 100 jolly, famous songs of the last half- 
century; paper, $1. 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Sixty-six Irish Ballads ; paper, $1. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 
Vol. hs _— Vol. 2, 24 pieces. Either volume, 
paper, $1. 
EUREKA SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOK. | — 


For learning to play in a short time without the 
help of a teacher, any one of the following 


Instruments: 

VIOLIN, FLUTE, CORNET, 
GUITAR, PIANO, CLARINET, 
BANJO, ORGAN, PICCOLO, 
MANDOLIN, FIFE, ACCORDIOA. 


Each volume contains nearly one hurdred well- 
chosen Bowe ves for that especial instrument. This 
music alone would cost from $2 to $3, if purchased 
separately. Each volume, paper covered, 75 cts. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc, H. brrece & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ANDREW J. Lovo, OPTICIAN, 
sen W ashington Street, 

Opp Old South Chureh 
Branch, §& Beyiston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all oases stamped witb 
TRADE M ARK. 





—O/. MARK. 








NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, spteper. 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. be on 
paralytic institute in the United States, © seutieamel 


at their homes in Boston if desired 
any address. 


toS P. basses 


E. A. MUTEL & ‘SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


du Temple, Paris, France, and Union iPark | St. 
this city.) 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeiug Es > > 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 houlsvara eS Eee 


WM. H. LYNCH & cO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Maker, 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWN 


Awnings for a | ptm 8, Public Buildings, Hotels « 
and Lawns, ‘arpaults, Wagon Covers, etc eamers 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNiNgs. 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE Me obInes, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Sm 


[4@- [AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE w INTER * 


INGs, 


Boas 


- Boston, Mass. 


MEMORIAL by 


M 


Classic, 
Appronriate 
Excellently 
Executed, 


JUST THE THING To en 
STUDENT. MADE ony 
STERLING SILVER. 





J 


PRICES ;, 
Coffee Size, - - ¢) 5 
Tea Size, - - -~ 95 
Orange Size, - - 9% 
Gilt Bowls, 25¢. extn 

SENT, POSTPAIp On 
RECEIPT OF PRit) 
MANUFACTURED ayp 
FOR SALE BY 


Pat. applied for. 


GEO. E. HOMER, 


45 WINTER ST., BosTox, 


Proprietor of the following | Silver § 


Spoons; “Old South Church,’ Be inker 
‘*Memorial Hall,” (Cambridge), aul Revere 
“Boston Bean,” “ Easter." 

ae Sent — on Receipt of Price.t# 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,015.826.% 
LIABILITIES. .........060055 19,832,085,22 


~92,185,841.73 








LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies at 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cas 
render and paid-up insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statu 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age seni of 
application to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 








The F.P.CoxLaundry Co. 


537 ALBANY ST., 
Estab'\ished 14 years ago n Malden, 


i 


| 


And now removed to Boston, within your reach, 


INSTITUTE OPEN/DAILY FROM 0 A.M. where you can have your linen called for “in 


delivered at your home. 


All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry | 


work executed in a strictly First-class manner. 


| WM. B. TUHNER, Asat. Secretary, 


Morp! shine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM: der s. No pay till cured. 
OR Je STE PHENS, Lebanon,Onim 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


| Can have their HANDS AND FEET put io PERFECT 





| Goods collected and delivered free of charge ORDER by the skilful andjthorough manic icurefof 


| Estimates promptly furnished for Hotels. Please | 


| send for Price Lists. 
| ment is done vy hand and by expert workmen. 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 





Easy as an Old 


When You First Put It On. 
old in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stores: 


Shoe 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to our 
All work in this depart- 


MRS. PEARSON, 


| 120 TREMONT STREET, 
Room 73. 





THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., 2°" “ 
to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach" 
45 Green“St., near Bowdoin’Sq.;:20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., 
Depot; 182 Boyls ston St., near Columbus Ave. ; 
Distvict,) Boston, nearly opposite _PostZ Office. 


5$ Main St. ‘ 





near Prov idence 
Charlesw¥ 
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